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We have given up this sheet almost exclusive- 
ly to the proceedings of congress, which are too 
important to be postponed until our next. 





fg-It is stated in the “Globe” of last night that 
the president’s house will be opened, as usual, for 
the reception of visiters, on Monday, the Ist inst., 
between the hours of twelve and three o’clock. 





og-Mr. Webster appeared, and took his seatin the 
senate yesterday; the honorable Thomas Glas- 
cock arrived and took his seat on Thursday. 

We have prepared for the press some interest- 
ing details of the insurrection in the two Canadas, 
but must defer them until our next. From Upper 
Canada we learn that McKenzie with the chief por- 
tion of the patriot troops, under the command of 
Mr. Van Rensellaer of Albany, has’ possession of 
Navy Island, containing* about 350 acres, situated 
about two miles from the Falls and belonging tv Can- 
ada. Itis strongly fortified, and will offer a formida- 
ble resistance to sir Francis Head, who has commen- 
ced an attack upon it. Sir Francis Head sent a mes- 
senger to gov. Marcy demanding McKenzie, who 
was recently at Buffalo, as a fugitive for justice. 
The governor refused to give him up, but issned a 
proclamation enjoining strict neutrality upon the 
inbabitants of the state. 

The account of the victory over the patriots at 
St. Eustache, in Lower Canada, is confirmed. The 
slaughter was dreadful, and it is said that upwards 
of 105 prisoners captured at that village, have arriv- 
edat Montreal. The names of the prisoners are 
principally French. 

The following piece of geographical statistics, re- 
lative to the locale of some of the patriot chiefs, is 
said to rest on pretty good authority. 

J. L. Papineau and E. O’Callaghan, at Middle- 
bury, Vermont; T. S. Brown left Swanton on the 
13th for do.; E. E. Rodier and Beaudry, at 
Burlington, Pranehere, Marchand and Soupras, at 
Highgate; Joshua Bell, at Swanton or Rouse’sPoint; 
Drs. Nelson and Cote, at Champlain. 

Papineau, however, is stated to be more proba- 
bly in Maine raising rebel forces in the disputed 
territory. 

The arrest of Mr. Brown at Middlebury on debt, 
at the suit of the Montreal Bank, is confirmed. 








From Frortpa. We have more than once re- 
solved not to publish any accounts from Florida, 
unless of an official character,—for in three cases 
out of four, statements which seem authentic are 
not to be relied on, and thus perplex both readers 
and editor. 

It now seems that there is no prospect of a speedy 
termination of the war, unless hostilities are active- 
ly prosecuted by the American commanding gene- 
tal; for Sam Jones, instead of being willing to sur- 
render, is concentrating troops at his town. Gen. 
Jesup is also making great preparations for the 
campaign, and was moving upon Sam Jones’s town, 
with a large and well appointed force. 

Major McLean, one of gen. Jesup’s staff, who 
has been deputed to procure streamboats of a very 
light draft, so as to establish depots on Indianriver, 
Which it is expected will be the seat of war, arrived 
at Savannah, on the 22d inst. from Gary’s Ferry, 
and has communicated the following to the editor 
of the “Georgian.” 

lhe regular forces under gen. Jesup composed of 
about 1,500 men (all regulars) have moved from 
ot Mellon under the immediate command of gen. 
custis, 

The depot at fort Mellon is secured inside of a 
large picket, garrisoned by 140 men, under the com- 
mand of major Stafonerd. 

Gen. Hernandez, with the Tennesse volunteers, 
moved at the same time along the St. John, on the 
eastern side toward the south, while general Eustis 
marched on the western side. 

All of the Florida volunteers had been discharged 
with the exception of one or two companies. Pre- 
vious thereto they had scoured the whole country 
rom St. Augustine to Mosquito, and thence down 
a St. Johns to opposite fort Mellon on lake Mon- 

A depot is to be established under the command 
of major Dearborn in or above lake Harney, which 
's about 30 or 35 miles southeast of fort Mellon, in 

Vou. IlI—Sie. 13. 





a region of country hitherto unexplored, and which 
is supposed to be in the vicinity of the everglades. 
The steamboat John McLean had reached the bar 
of lake Monroe on the way to establish this depot, 
and port boats had preceded her two days under the 
command of major Dearborn, to be prepared with 
supplies for the army. Gen. Jesup has had to cut 
roads through the dense hammocks, miles in extent, 
for the baggage trains, and the labor has been cheer- 
fully performed by the United States troops, all of 
whom are in excellent health and spirits. 

Colonel Taylor, with about 1000 men, composed 
principally of regulars, with a few volunteers and 
200 Delaware Indians, has received a message bya 
runner from Alligator and Jumper, two of the most 
important chiefs in the nation, (the first command- 
ed at Dade’s massacre, and the last is the ,sense- 
keeper of Micanopy,) that they witl? their families 
intended to come in forthwith. Since that mes- 
sage, Alligator has been in and left hostage for him 
and his family’s safe return, and that of Jumper, 
who is in miserable health and cannot ride or walk. 

Col. T. is on the Kissimmee, about 30 miles in the 
rear of 8. E. of Sam Jones, so that it appears im- 
possible that Sam Jones can move without com- 
ing in contact with some portion of the forces. 

It is supposed by all the officers that Alligator and 
Jumper with their families have, ere this, gone in 
to col. T. 

Gen. Nelson with his brigade of Georgia volun- 
teers is scouring that section of the country from 
fort King doWn towards the Ouithlacoochee 
through the Alachuaterritory, which will doubtless 
be effectively done by this officer as he is well ac- 
quainted with that sectiom of country. 

The Alabama volunteers are scouring the coun- 
try between the St. John’s and General Nelson’s 
route. 

The Cherokee deputation, composed of Field, 
Bushy-head, Conrad, Woodward, and Pole Cat, 
are alsoin the Santee on“their return to Washing- 
ton. 


GrorciaA. An extract of a letter from Milledge- 
ville, published in the ** National Intelligencer” of 
the 28th inst. states, that on the 19th inst. the reso- 
lutions approving of the sub-treasury scheme came 
up for consideration in the senate of Georgia, and 
were laid on the table, for the remainder of the ses- 
sion, by a vote of 40 to 30. On the next day, a 
motion was made to reconsider the vote, but it was 
lost by a vote of 32 for, to 36 against. 

The “Globe”’ of last night says, it has the best au- 
thority for saying that the above vote was no test of 
the strength of parties on the great question before 
the country. The bill having been laid on the ta- 
ble with the view of preventing discussion, as ma- 
ny weighty measures, for practical purposes, were 
pending. 

It is also stated in the extract of the letter publish- 
ed inthe “Intelligencer,” that on the same day the 
resolutions approving of the sub-treasury scheme 
were laid on the table in the senate, a bill prohibi- 
ting the circulation of the notes of the old bank of 
the United States, was Jaid on the table in the house 
of representatives, for the remainder of the session, 
by a majority of more than forty votes. A motion 
to reconsider was lost by a majority of 21 votes. 

THe UnttTep States anp Mexico. The de. 
bate which begun in the house of representatives 
on Tuesday last, [see page 281] upon the question of 
reference of the memorial of the New York Peace 
society, was yesterday closed by a reference of that 
memorial to the committee on foreign relations. 

We anticipate the full report of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings which our readers may expect, so fax as to 
state that Mr. Howard, chairman of the committee 
on foreign relations, rose in his place, and referring 
to the statement made by him two days since, that 
no such offer had been made to this government by 
that of Mexico as is referred to in the memorial of 
the Peace society, informed the honse that, although 
that statement of his was, when made, strictly true, 
and made in the utmost sincerity, yet that, since 
then, a communication had been received by this 
government from that of Mexico, transmitting a 
copy of a decree, a translation of which he had had 


the president of the Mexican republic. The decree 
above quoted had, indeed, been officially communi- 
cated, but the president of the Mexican republic 
had not intimated any purpose on his part to com- 
ply with the decree either in its first or its second 
article, Nat. Int. 


The following is a copy of the translation, pre- 

sented by Mr. Howard, as above. 
DECREE. . 
Department on foreign relations. 

His excellency the president of the Mexican re- 
public has been pleased to address to me the follow- 
ing decree— 

Att. I. The president of the Mexican republic to 
the inhabitants. Be it known that the general con- 
gress has decreed as follows— 


Art. 1. ‘ehe government is authorized to areanee 
(or compromise, transigior) with regard to the 
claims preferred by that of the United States of the 
north, and to commit to the judgment of a friendly 
power the decision of those upon which ay | can- 
not come to a determination, provided the United 
States themselves agree to this. 

Art. 2. The government is also authorized, in 
case the United States should deny the satisfaction 
which we should ask on our part, or delay it beyond 
the time which shall be fixed conformably with the 
treaty, or should continue the open aggressions al- 
ready committed, to close the ports to the trade of 
that nation, to prohibit the introduction and use of 
its manufactures, to establish a period for the con- 
sumption or exportation of those already on*hand, 
and to take all measures required for the@purpose, 
and for the safety of the republic. 

MiIGuEL VALENTINE, president. 
Terso Viego, , 
Rafuel de Montalvo, } say bet ’ 

Therefore, I order it to be printed, published, cir- 
culated, and carried into due fulfilment. 

Palace of the nation® government in Mexico, 
May 20, 1837. 
ANASTASIS BUSTAMENTE. 


Louis Gorzaga Cuevas. 





SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 
Monday, Dec.18. Mr. Wall presented the peti- 
tion of 115 ladies of Gloucester, New Jersey, pray- 
ing the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, and moved its reference 
to the committee for the District of Columbia. — 
Mr. King called for the question on its reception. 
Mr. Grundy moved to lay that question on the 
table, but withdrew the motion at the request of 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, who said it was manifest 
that this subject was extending itself in the public 
mind, and was exciting more and more attention.— 
His own opinion as to the expediency of any legsi- 
lation on the object prayed for was well known. He 
though congress ought not to do what was asked by 
the petitioners. But his main object in rising was 
to ask the senator from New Jersey, or senators 
from other quarters, where this subject was agitated, 
whether it was confined to the object of abolishing 
slavery in the District, exclusively, or was extend- 
ed to other objects; whether, in short, large numbers 
who had signed petitions for the abolition of slavery 
here, had not been induced to do so by the notion 
that the right of petition had been assailed, and with 
a view to assert what they believed to be their con- 
stitutional right. Mr. C. thought it became the 
senate to consider well whether the course hereto- 
fore pursued in not receiving the petitions was the 
best one, and whether, on the contrary, the course 
formerly proposed by an ex-senator from Va. (Mr. 
Tyler,) would not be best to satisfy and calm the 
public mind; which course was, to refer the peti- 
tions to the committee for the District, or fo some 
other committee, and obtain from them a report de- 
liberately and fully discussing the whole subject, 
which might be sent forth to satisfy the public mind, 
and prevent any future interference on the subject. 
It was well worthy of consideration, even at this 
late day, whether this course was not best calcu- 
lated to calm the public mind. 
Mr. Wall said, that unquestionably the excite- 
ment on this subject was greatly on the increase in 
the state of New Jersey, not in consequence o 





prepared, and which was read to the house. Mr. 
H. added, however, that it was still true that no) 


sympathy with the abolitionists in their main de- 
sign, but because the people believed that the right 


direct offer had been made to this government by lof petition had been assailed. Mr. W. was fully of 
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the opinion that if these petitions should be receiv- 
ed, be referred tothe committee for the District, and 
ifa ste on the subject from that committee should 
be laid before the American people, these petitions 
wouid cease to be sent here. The people at large 
had no disposition to interfere with the rights of the 
different states on this subject; their petitions relat- 
ed only to this District. Mr. W. would be happy 
if the suggestion of Mr. Clay should meet the ap- 
aga of those gentlemen who differed with Mr, 

-on this subject. In that case the senate would 
be no more importuned by his constituents. 

Mr. Calhoun said he did not believe that sucha 
measure would have any effect to stop these peti- 
tions. We might as well attempt to stop a north- 
wester with a straw. The cause which produced 
them lay deep, in a spirit of fanaticism, which dis- 
regarded constitution, law, and every thing else.— 
There wag but one mode of preventing them, which 
was to meet them at the doors and keep them out. 
Mr. C. would yield them nothing; they were inter- 
fering with what they had no right to touch; and 
this was but a preliminary step to something more; 
and if one point was yielded, they would gragp at 
the whole. Mr. C. was in favor of no compromise; 
on the contrary, he would meet them with a joint 
rule of both houses, making it out of order to present 
such petitions. He hoped gentlemen would yield no- 
thing. This was'a question, and perhaps the only 
question, that could destroy the union. The great 
mass of the people who were engaged in their pri- 
vate pursuits were sound on this subject; but the 
rising generation was imbued with a spirit utterly 
inconsistent with the security of southern rights.— 
The progress of this spirit must be arrested, and 
arrested a Mr. C. hoped the motion of Mr. 
Grundy would prevail. 

Mr. Swift said he had been entrusted with vari- 
ous memorials of a similar character to this; and he 
therefore felt called on to say a few words. When 
these petitions were referred, as was the former 
practice, to the committee for the District, there 
was Very little excitement on the subject. There 
was a @eat difference of opinion on the subject, 
some thinking that slavery in the District ought to 
be abolished by congress, ani others thinking differ- 
ently; but from the moment that the petitions were 
refused, to the present time, the excitement had 
been continually increasing. And the petitioners 
were not the miserable fanatics which the senator 
from South Carolina supPosed; they were among 
the most intelligent and respectable of the commu- 


nity; and the legislature of Vermont had adopted- 


resolutions on this subject, instructing their senators 
and requesting their representatives to urge the sub- 
ject on the consideration of congress. 

{ Mr. Cuthbert asked whether the legislature ask- 
ed congress to indulge the full right of petition, or 
to abolish slavery in the District. ] 

Mr. 8. resumed. The legislature had asserted 
the right of congress to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict; but Mr. S. firmly believed that if the petitions 
had been referred to the District committee, as for- 
merly, for them to report upon them, it would, ina 
great measure, have allayed the excitement. The 
most of the petitioners were not those generally 
called abolitionists; and they would have probably 
had no feelings on the subject if the former course 
of referring the petitions had been pursued. Neither 
was it a question of party in Veriaont; but men of 
all parties were engaged on the subject, and on this 
subject they could unite. Mr. S. hoped the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Clay would prevail. 

Mr. Roane, of Virginia, said, that warm, ardent 
and strong, as were all his feelings, and fixed as was 
his opinion on this subject, he should perhaps not 
have opened his lips on the present most unexpect- 
ed occasion, but for the relation he happens to bear 
towards the committee for the District of Columbia, 
to which it is proposed to refer this whole subject. 
It is one of vast importance, involving the dearest 
rights and interests of millions of our citizens, and 
perhaps the union of these states. A committee, 


raised to take charge of the local concerns of 


the people of this District is not, I humbly appre- 


hend, the suitable committee for such a subject.— 


That committee was not constituted with reference 
to questions of such magnitude and extensive bear- 
ing; and I do trust that, should this body unfortu- 
nately agree to receive and refer these petitions, 
with a view, as we are informed, to have a calm, 
deliberate, and full discussion of their merits, they 
will send them to some other committee—nay, raise 
a special committee, composed of gentlemen who 
have the talent and the taste for such discussion; 
for I take this occasion to say that, neither in com- 
mittee nor elsewhere, will J ever consent to argue 
and discuss the merits of this tender and vital ques- 
tion. No, sir, when my life and my property are 


Sir, the senator from Ky., (Mr. Clay,) has asked 


whether the multiplication of these petitions in the 
north, and the spread of feeling which prompts them, 
is not main] 
the people there, that the great right of petition had 
been invaded by the direction which this body has 
given to them for the last two years? 
answered in the affimative by the senator from Ver- 
mont, (Mr. Swift,) and it is utterly denied that fa- 
naticism constitutes any part of the spirit which ac- 


attributable to a belief, on the part of 


He has been 


tuates our northern brethren, in thus eternally stir- 


ring a question which they must know is vital to us 
of the south. Oh no—itis not fanaticism, it is not 


humanity, it is not philanthropy, but it 1s patriotism! 
it is only to assert and maintain inviolate the great 
right of petition? I perceive, sir, that one of the 
petitions presented this morning is signed by, -I 
think, one hundred and eleven women. Allow me 
to ask when before, on what other occasion, on 
what other great question, have the females thought 
it their imperious duty to step forth as the asserters 
and champions of the great right of petition. Allow 
me to believe, sir, that such a motive constituted no 
part of their feelings, never for one moment entered 
into their brain; no, sir, it is the false fire of philan- 
thropy, so easily kindled in their warm and tender 
hearts, and too easily fanned into flame by fanatical, 
vile, and designing men. 

No man, sir, in this wide extended empire, more 
dearly loves, or would more sacredly guard, than I, 
the great, the inestimable right of petition, as asserted 
and practisedin England, and thence engrafted into 
our own written constitution; but, like all other good 
things, it is liable to abuse, and has its limits; and I 
for one am bold to say, that the subject now before 
the senate presents a limit to this right. The peo- 
ple have a right peaceably to assemble and petition 
—for what? To take away my right to enjoy “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?” No, sir; 
but to redress grievances; grievances to which the 
law-making power can apply a remedy or correc- 
tive. The petitions must not ony be sent to a tri- 
bnnal competent to hear them, but must relate to a 
subject on which that tribunal can legally and au- 
thoritatively act. Sir, .the people are occluded; 
they have occluded themselves; they are occluded 
by the sacred compromises of the constitution—the 
charter of all their rights—from bringing this sub- 
ject before congress in any manner whatever as one 
of ordinary legislation. It is in vain tosay that this 
right of petition has no limits. We have been told 
this morning, that we are the servants of the people; 
yet we—this senate, requires that every petition 
which is offered to it, shall be respectful in its lan- 
guage, and decorous in its form. This, sir, is a 
limit; and one liable to abuse; and why not, I seek 
to know, require that they shall also be pertinent in 
their matter and legitimate in their object? 

[ ask gentlemen who are so sensitive in their 
feelings, and so latitudinous in their notions, about 
the right of petition, what they would do if a ‘‘re- 
spectful”’ petition was presented to the senate, pray- 
ing them to pass a law, directing that, in future, 
each one of our twenty-six sovereign states should 
have on this floor but one, instead of two senators, 
as guarantied, ay, compromised, by the constitution? 
Is there a member here who would not scout from 
this chamber such a petition, as going far beyond 
any thing contemplated by the terms or spirit of 
our association? The right of petition, as secured 
in the constitution, was intended to redress all griev- 
ances within the pale of the law and the constitu- 
tion, but not to subvert either. 

Weare told, sir, that these petitions only relate 
to the District of Columbia. Who, sir, that has at 
all looked at passing events can for a moment be- 
lieve this statement? Whocan believe that the hu- 
manity, the philanthropy, or the patriotism of our 
northern brethren can be satisfied by emancipating 
the few slaves who inhabit this ten miles square?— 
No, sir, this nondescript District of Columbia, be- 
cause of some plausible construction given to cer- 
tain equivocal expressions about the “exclusive ju- 
risdiction of congress,’’ has been adroitly made the 
nucleus around which the abolitionists are to rally 
their forces for a concentrated movement on the 
states. It is here, sir, in this District, that they 
wish to enter the wedge, with which they would 
rend asunder this great and glorious union. 

Sir, said Mr. R. we have been told by the sena- 
tor from Vermont that, on this question, there is no 
division of sentiment in his state; that on this only 
question, all parties in politics, and all sects in reli- 
gion, come together and agree. Sir, let me inform 
that senator, and the whole north, that the entire 
country south of the Potomac, without any regard 
whatever to party, orany thing else, is as firmly 
united as can possibly be the people of Vermont, 
and will boldly face and defy the storm of abolition, 
come when and whence it may. Gentlemen may 





assailed, I protect them not by argument and dis- 
cussion. , 





talk as they will about the right of petition, and all 





——— 
that, but the very fact which the senator from Vo, 
mont has stated, proves incontrovertibly to my 
mind, that this question is solely and Wholly one of 
power and aggrandizement; to which politics, re|;. 

ion, morality, and patriotism are all subservient: 

repeat, sir, that it is a struggle for power—I cay,’ 
not view it otherwise. I did not intend or expect 
to have said so much. 
Mr. Prentiss said that he entirely concurred jp 
the representation which his colleague had made 
in relation to the state of public opinion in Ver- 
mont. He had no doubt that the public mind haq 
become much more agitated, and that the number 
of those disposed to favor the views of the peti- 
tioners had greatly increased within a year or two 
past; and he had as little doubt that the increase 
excitement on the subject, and consequent acces. 
sion of strength to the abolitionists, as they were 


called, had arisen, in no inconasiderable degree, from 


the course which had been pursued in this and the 
other house in relation to the petitions which had 
been presented to congress. How had the petitions 
been treated here? At one time they were received, 
and then the prayer rejected instanter, without a 
hearing, without consideration. This mere formal 
reception, followed with an immediate and instan- 
taneous rejection of the poss of the petitions, the 
people of the north had regarded as trifling with 
their rights, as substantially a refusal to receive the 
petitions, and, consequently, a denial of the right to 
petition. More recently the form had been chang. 
ed. Now, a motion to receive was necessary, 
which was immediately followed by a motion to 
lay that motion on the table. Now, said Mr. P., 
to the plain common sense of the people of the 
state he represented, this proceeding was nothing 
more or less than a refusal to receive the peti- 
tions. It was this infringement of a constitu- 
tional right which had done much to agitate 
the public mind. Many who had signed petitions 
were influenced mainly by that consideration.— 
Their purpose was to assert and maintain the right 
to petition, and they would persist in sending peti- 
tions here until that right was fully recognized, by 
treating the petitions with the same respect as pe- 
titions on other subjects are treated. 

Mr. Niles gave the history of the progress of 
these petitions in the senate since he becamea 
member. During the first session they were not 
acted upon, and, as he thought, very properly, be- 
cause they were then connected with political con- 
siderations; but they were received with respect, 
and laid on the table. Since that time, though the 
objection to acting upon them had been removed, 
the pending question, on motion, whatever it might 
be, was laid on the table, without the petitions, 
which amounted, in fact, to a rejection of the pe- 
titions. The excitement, however, was increasing 
very fast, and something, he thought, ouglit to be 
done in congress to allay it. He was understood to 
be in favor of Mr. Clay’s proposition for this pur- 
0Se. 

: Mr. Strange expressed his regret that this discus- 
sion had arisen: he regretted, also, to hear it assert- 
ed that the abolition principle had extended itsell: 
but he thought that that circumstance was no sul- 
ficient reason for receiving the petitions in question. 
It might be, as it had been asserted, that those who 
were not fanatics favored those principles, but for 
his part he maintained that the whole of the agita- 
tion proceeded from the mere spirit of fanaticism. 
As to the constitutional right alleged to exist, It 
had not fallen under his observation, upon a close 
examination of the constitution. [Mr. S. here 
cited the constitutional provision, ‘‘congress shall 
pass no law,”’ &c.] aie FT, 

This part of the constitution (Mr. S. maintained) 
was not at all violated by the dispositions made of 
these petitions. Congress was leit free as to all pe- 
titions when presented. It had an undoubted right 
to exercise its discretion upon the merits of all pe 
titions. It would be merely farcical to receive the 

etitions, or to inquire whether their prayer shoul 
be granted; for there did not exist a single indiv!- 
dual in congress who was prepared to grant the 
prayer of these petitioners. No benefit, therefore, 
whatever, could result; whereas, great evils would 
flow from the agitation of the question consequent 
upon their reception, A great proportion of sout)- 
ern people are excited dangerously and fatally: 
thoughts are raised which otherwise would neve! 
be entertained in the south. With these views: 
he should renew the motion to lay upon the table. 

Several senators intimating a desire to speak, Mr. 
Strange withdrew his motion for the present. 

Mr. Davis took this occasion to repeat an anes: 
vation made by him two years ago, viz. “if ae 
wish to make abolitionists, then only continue * 
pursue the course you have hitherto pursued. ‘i 
course, in his opinion, could be more surely calc 





lated to increase the excitement already existing 
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than the rejection of these petitions. How the 
ractice of iaying these petitions on the table on 
the objections of any member, had crept into the 
senate, he (Mr. D.) could not conceive. To him 
it, however, was the same thing, whether these pe- 
titions were laid on the table, or whether they were 
merely received, and then rejected: it was in either 
way tantamount to a total rejection: it was an in- 
fraction of the sacred right of petition. He (Mr. 
D.) did not doubt that this attack on the right of 
etition had multiplied greatly the number of pe- 
titioners. ‘To call them all fanatics was most un- 
just; they were irritated on to petition by the vio- 
lation of their rights of petitioning. Before war 
was made by congress on the right of petitioning, 
this excitement was not in existence; it had been 
raised and created by the opposition, by the resist- 
ance, and by the particular and invidious discrimi- 
nation made with respect to these petitions. So 
long as petitioners were treated respectfully, no 
excitement had prevailed. Change, therefore, your 
course, said Mr. D., treat the petitioners as other 
petitioners, receive their petitions, and the excite- 
ment will be allayed. 

As to the merits of this matter, no doubt southern 
entlemen have come to their conclusions that the 
etitioners have no right to come here in a manner 

satisfactory to themselves; but if this be true, he 
would ask, would it not be most expedient to meet 
them in limine, at once, and say that they have no 
right, or else to give their prayer due consideration, 
and give at least some reasons, if there exist any, 
against the right which they claim? They believe 
that congress has the power and control over this 
subject in this District; and, if it be so, where is 
the impropriety in their coming here? Be their 
opinion right or wrong, it is their opinion and belief 
that congress has the right and the power and the 
duty of controlling this matter in this District. 

Their prayer is reasonable, temperate, and just; 
it is two-fold, Ist, abolish slavery in this District, 
or, if not, pass at least laws to regulate in a better 
manner the slave trade in this District. They dis- 
avow the intention of interfering with slavery in 
any of the states. Such a principle is deliberately 
avowed in the resolutions of most, if not all, the 
abolition societies in the north. They have no 
purpose of interfering with the rights of the south. 
The documents they bave published to the world 
prove this. If their proceedings agitate the minds 
of southern gentlemen, that is their own fault; it is 
because they choose rather to interfere with the 
abolition societies, and not that the abolition socie- 
ties interfere with them. But let us grant even 
that the constitution is totally silent as to the right 
of petition, yet who is there can doubt the right? 
It is a solecism in terms; it would be absurd to 
Suppose that the petitioners have not a right to 
come before the government and demand their 
rights. Government is the servant of the people, 
and it is its business to attend to the prayers and 
demands of the people, its masters. 

No case can be supposed to justify the rejection 
of the right of petitioning. If men petition for 
only one senator, as the senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Roane) has supposed a case, why, let them 
doso. The right is not to be put down on suppos- 
ed cases of abusing it. The member from South 
Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) says, will you deliberate 
Where your mind is made up? e (Mr. Davis) 
would immediately answer “‘yes!’’ It is due to the 
country to meet this subject with deliberation, and 
to send forth the reasons of our rejection of the 
prayer of two-thirds of the population. But how 
can you do this, if you refuse to deliberate at all 
upon the subject? The course congress had hither- 
to pursued had created alarm and augmented ex- 
citement. 

Mr. King, in reply, observed that, on a former 
occasion, he had been in favor of receiving these 
petitions; he would now State his reasons for such 
acourse. He considered them as coming from a 
Set of miserable fanatics, operating on the weak 
minds of weak women in the north; and he was 
unwilling to assist such a miserable set to extend 
their operations by giving them so much impor- 
tance as rejecting their petitions. Their petitions 
Were consequently received, were referred, and 
they slumbered in the committee rooms, and were 
never more heard of. But now he (Mr. K.) was 
Sorry to find gentlemen coming forward and telling 
Congress that these petitions, tending to the disso- 
ition of the union, ought to be received by the 
schate. What advantage could arise from sending 
the petitions to a committee, with an understanding 
never to act upon them?~ As long as this matter 
Was confined to a few deluded fanatics, all was 
hr But now the politicians have taken hold of 
it, those who look to high offices now take up this 
{vestion as a stepping-stone to their ambition. 

As to the assertion that the course adopted by 


congress in rejecting these petitions had increased 
the excitement, it appeared not so to him, (Mr. K.;) 
on the contrary, the petitions then were tenfold 
more than they are now. While politicians are 
agua agitation on this exciting subject, still 
the people—the working men—are opposed in toto 
to the schemes of the fanatics. 

But if the north will persevere, then we will se- 
parate from them. Let them but commence here, 
and begin in this District, then are the foundations 
laid of the destruction of the union. Mr. K. did 
not wish to excite angry feelings, but he much re- 
pretted the member from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) 

ad opposed the laying on the table. He had hoped 
that the question was here at least forever settled, 
that no more would have been heard of it; and 
now he deeply regretted that this discussion had 
been carried so far. 

Mr. Davis, in explanation, said he would not suf- 
fer himself to be excited by any observations made 
in reference to himself. He gave way to no one in 
a desire of maintaining harmony; and his remarks 
were not made, as imputed to him, in the view of 
creating discord. He wished the member from 
Alabama (Mr. King) was better informed of the 
great respectability of the petitioners; if he (Mr. 
K.) could but know the real state of things in the 
north, he would not speak so coutemptuously of 
the petitioners. As to politicians, Mr. D. main- 
tained that until the question came on 4ere, no poli- 
tics were mixed up with the subject in any way 
whatever. It was a question of conscience, of 
morals, of propriety; men of all parties concurred 
in these petitions; there was no intermixture of in- 
terested politicians, as the gentlemen had presumed. 

Mr. Hubbard remarked that he was not aware 
that any petition for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia had ever originated in that 
part of New Hampshire where he resided. He 
was certain that since he had been a member of 
the senate he had not been called upon to present 
to the senate any such memorial. And, since he 
had been a member of congress, very few petitions 
in relation to this subject had been forwarded to 
him from any section of the state he had the honor, 
in part, to represent. If such memorials had come 
hither from New Hampshire, they must have been 
committed to the care of others. He was assured 
that the prevailing sentiment with the people of 
his own state was, to let this whole matter alone; 
that it was a subject with which they had no concern; 
that it was their bounden duty, as good and peaceable 
citizens, not to interfere with the rights of others; 
that they regarded the question of slavery as a sec- 
tional, a local question; and however much they 
might regret its existence in any portion of this 
union, yet they well knew that its existence was 
sanctioned by the constitution of the land; and 
with the continuation of its existence in those parts 
of the confederacy, they ought not, and they could 
not, with propriety, make any interference, unsoli- 
cited and unasked by those whose interests were 
atfected by it. These were the sentiments of his 
own state; they certainly were, to a great extent, 
the opinions of the people of New Hampshire. 
He was perfectly aware that this was an exciting 
subject; a subject which addressed itself to the 
passions, the prejudices, the feelings of the commu- 
nity, and, he was sorry to add, it was assuming, as 
far as he understood its course, a political charac- 
ter, he would not say exclusively so, but it would 
not be denied that a great proportion, a decided ma- 
jority, of those who professed to be abolitionists 
were among the opporents of the present adminis- 
tration. This, most assuredly, was the fact within 
the limits of his own state. He had said, with 
much truth, that this was an exciting subject, and 
nothing could tend more effectually to keep alive 
the excitement than this and similar discussions in 
either house of congress. The public mind should 
be unagitated, undisturbed, by any debate on this 
subject within this hall. If the senate should pur- 
sue steadily such a course, in his judgment quiet 
and tranguillity would inevitably be the result. 
The senators from Vermont and Massachusetts 
have both said that the course pursued by the se- 
nate for the last two years with reference to these 
memorials had tended greatly to augment the num- 
ber and the zeal of the abolitionists. It may be so. 
He was not aware, however, of any increased en- 
gagedness upon this subject within the limits of 
his own state. He could not say to what extent 
the excitement existed on the other side of the 
Connecticut. within the limits of Vermont, and he 
was equally ignorant as to the true state of aboli- 
tionism within the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. For himself, he felt a pride and a pleasure 
in repeating that the feeling of New Hampshire 
was to let this subject alone. He had, on a former 
occasion, very fully expressed his views in relation 





to this matter. That occasion must be fresh in the 


recollection of the senate. It was on the presenta- 
tion of a certain memorial by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, from the Society of Friends, praying 
for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade 
within the District of Columbia. The subject was 
long before the senate; it was much debated; one 
of the questions involved in that debate was the 
right of the people to petition congress for the re- 
dress of grievances, and the duty of congress to 
receive and dispose of their memorials. Another 
question involved in that debate was, what ought 
to be done with memorials and petitions for the 
abolition of slavery? How should these be dis- 
posed of? These questions were fully discussed 
and debated by many of the members of the senate. 

He then advocated the right of petition. He 
then maintained that the right was sacred and ab- 
solute in the constituent—that the very constitu- 
tion of our free and representative government 
presupposed the existence of such a right in the 
people. That it was the duty of congress to re- 
ceive all proper memorials and petitions presented 
in respectful language. And he also, on that occa- 
sion, contended that it would be manifestly unjust 
to interfere with the question of slavery in this 
District, unasked and unsolicited by the inhabitants 
of this District. Since that time, the legislature of 
his native state had had the subject of slavery 
generally, and particularly slavery as it exists in 
this District, under their consideration. It was re- 
ferred to a select committee, and that committee had 
made a full report, and had recommended the adop- 
tion of certain resolutions. The report and the 
resolutions of the legislature of New Hampshire 
were before him, and he was happy in adding that 
they fully sustained him in the course he had pre- 
viously pursued. Before he adverted to those reso- 
lutions, . would say a word or two upon the sub- 
ject now immediately claiming the consideration of 
the senate. The question proposed now does not, 
as he regarded it, at all interfere with the right of 
petition. It does not deny that right; and, so far 
from taking any such course, the senate had, on 
another occasion, by its express vote, asserted that 
right. The senator from Kentucky himself advo- 
cated the propriety of receiving this particular pe- 
tition for the avowed purpose of reference; for the 
express object of drawing from the committee for 
the District of Columbia an argument against the 
prayer of the memorialists. He has not said that a 
vote in favor of the proposition of the senator from 
Tennessee would in effect take from the memorial- 
ists the right of petition. But his wish seemed to 
be to get a report, an argument against the object 
of this memorial. When the petition presented by 
the senator from Pennsylvania was under conside- 
ration, it was ordered to be received by the vote of 
the senate, and the prayer of the same memorial 
was, on the motion of the same senator, rejected 
by a vote of 34 to 6. The senate received the 
memorial, it is true, and instantly voted to reject it. 
His friend from Connecticut (Mr. Niles) voted 
with him on that occasion, and he was well satis- 
fied that that gentleman was as much opposed to 
the prayer of these memorialists as any member of 
this senate. 

He could not be ignorant of the views of that 
senator. He voted to receive the petition, and he 
also voted at the same time to reject the prayer of 
the petition. For the last twenty years, in both 
houses of congress, the course pursued has been a 
very decided indication that the abolition of slavery 
in this District, as petitioned for by this class of me- 
morialists, ought not to receive favorable consider- 
ation. Ir both honses these petitions had been 
committed to the committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia. They had quietly remained with that 
committee till near the close of the session, when 
the committee had asked to be discharged frum 
their further consideration. These memorials had 
in many instances been received and ordered to lie 
on the table. In only one instance, according to 
his recollection, within the last twenty years, had 
these memorials elicited from either house of con- 
gress a special report. And that able report had 
been sent forth to the American people very re- 
cently. But it had produced no effect upon the 
abolitionists. Within the last two sessions, the 
course of the senate has uniformly been, on the 
presentations of these memorials, to check discus- 
sion upon them at once. A motion has been made, 
or what was equivalent thereto, that the memorials 
be not received, and instantly some senator moves 
to lay that motion on the table. The effect of this 
proceeding is to cut off debate, and that is the 
whole effect of it. If the motion be adopted, the 
memorial is necessarily received, and goes upon 
the files of the senate. 

The senator from Connecticut objects to this 





course because he says it impairs the right of peti- 
tion. He says he would receive and then vote to 
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lay them on the table, as he would receive and vote 
as he has heretofore done to reject the prayer. The 
course hOw proposed was in his judgment no de- 
nial of the right of petition, nor was it any infringe- 
ment of thatright. Itwas merely saying what the 
senate had repeatedly said, and what the other 
house of congress had repeatedly said, that this 
subject, presented to their consideration as it was, 
ought not to receive the favorable action of the 
senate. It was merely saying at this lime, under 
existing circumstances, the senate deem it iuexpedi- 
ent to act upon these memorials. This is all that 
can fairly be inferred from the vote to lay the mo- 
tion of reception on the table. And in his judg- 
ment it was no more disrespectful to the memorial- 
ists than the course which was formerly adopted, 
viz. to receive and to lay on the table, to receive 
and reject the prayer; and from the view which he 
had taken upon this subject, he was unable to see 
the force of the objections urged by his friend from 
Connecticut. The adoption of the motion pro- 
gat by the senator from ‘Tennessee, cannot, in 
1is view, be considered as equivalent to a vote 
against the reception of the memorial. As he had 
observed, if the proposed motion is adopted, the 
memorial is received and placed on the files of the 
senate. The whole effect of this motion is, then, 
to preclude debate; that the senate deem it inexpe- 
dient at this time to legislate on this subject; to lay 
the whole matter upon the table, to do precisely in 
effect what the senate has invariably done with this 
class of memorials—to refuse to comply with or to 
yield to the wishes of the memorialists. He would 
now, in conclusion, ask leave to read the following 
resolutions which were adopted by the legislature 
of his own state at their session in January, 1837: 

‘Be it resolved by the senate and house of representa- 
tives in general court convened, That we recognize the 
constitutional right of the several states of the union to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction within their own limits, 
on the subject of domestic slavery. 

“Be it further resolved, That congress cannot, without 
a violation of public faith, abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, unless upon the request of the citizens of 
that District, and of the states by whom that territory 
was ceded to the general government. 

“ Be it further resolved, 'That as the union of the states 
can only. be maintained by abstaining from all interfe- 
rence with the laws, domestic policy, and peculiar in- 
terests of every other state, the conduct of those who 
would coerce our fellow-citizens in other states into 
abolition of slavery, by inflammatory appeals address- 
ed to the fears of the masters and the passions of the 
slaves, is in the highest degree censurable, as tending 
to alienate one portion of our countrymen from another, 
and to introduce discord into our sister states, and as a 
violation of that spirit of compromise in which the con- 
stitution was framed, and a due observance of which is 
necessary to the safety of the union.” 

The first resolution was adopted with great una- 
nimity, and the second by a vote of one hundred and 
twenty-four to twenty-one. And he verily believed 
that the result of the vote upon those resolutions 
was a fair index of popular opinion in that state as 
to the power of congress over the subject of slavery 
generaily, and particularly upon the subject of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia. According to 
the sentiment of New Hampshire, it would be a 
violation of public faith to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia unless upon the request of 
the citizens of this District, and of the states by 
whom this District was ceded to the general go- 
vernment. He fully concurred in this opinion, 
and until there shall be such a request from this 
District, and from the states of Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, communicated to congress, any action upon 
the subject of abolishing slavery in this district 
would be founded in manifest injustice. 

Mr. Niles, in explanation of his former remarks, 
said he did not approve of crooked courses. The 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. Hubbard) 
says that the petition is before ws if we lay it on 
the table, and that so far it is received; and yet he 
says that, by laying it on the table, the petition is 
rejected. He (Mr. N.) could not reconcile this 
contradiction. He wished the petition to be re- 
ceived, and he would like to have a goud and whole- 
some report from the committee of the senate nade 
upon it. 

Mr. Rives replied to the argument that receiving 
the petition, and having a report made, would quiet 
the excitement. Not so; this had been already 
done two years ago. Then in the other house ase- 
lect committee, composed chiefly of northern men, 
had presented an elaborate report, and this had been 
so far from allaying the excitement, that now gen- 
tlemen come forward and tell us that the excite- 
ment is increased; therefore it would be perfectly 
nugatory to go round the same circle again. To 
him (Mr. R.) it appeared thatthe most pacificatory 
course to be pursued was to act as hitherto, and to 
lay the motion to receive upon the table. This 
course he had recommended on a former occasion, 





and he still adhered to that opinion. Mr. R. re- 
pelled the idea that this course involved a violation 
of the right of petitioning. Itappeared to him that 
the petitioners would never be satisfied until they 
got a report in their favor; he should therelore nove 
again to lay on the table, in hopes of silencing for- 
ever this ceaseless clamor. 

Mr. Preston wished to say a single word. Once, 
perhaps, there was a time when these petitions 
might have been received; now, however, he 
thought the time had passed by; it was no longer 
safe to receive them. [tis stated that the excite- 
ment hasincreased. Though the doors of congress 
had been thrown open, and they had been heard, 
yet the fire is spread wider, and is spreading wider 
and wider. Why so? It is said because the right of 
petitioning is violated; were it not for this, we are 
told that the excitement would have died away.— 
But this assertion is in face of the fact that the 
right of petition was given and secured to the pe- 
titioners. We, the south, said at the time that the 
concession would lead to more concessions, and so 
it has proved; the fire is not put out, but is kindled 
worse and worse. We went as far as we could go, 
for the sake of peace; we gave an amnesty, we re- 
ceived their petitions, and they are not satisfied.— 
Now we say ‘nulla vestigia retrorsum,” we must 
now go a step further, instead of going backward, 
and do now, as ought to have been done then, 
namely, shut altogether the doors of congress 
ayainst them. Has the south no sensibilities and 
prejudices to be considered? Has the north only 

rejudices, and feelings, and conscience, to be ta- 

en into consideration, and have we none? If you 
consider their views, will you not rouse us? Will 
you not interfere with them, for fear of irritating 
them; and shall no such regard be paid to us? 

But the period for argument with these people is 
past. They demand you to adopt their principles 
and policy. The discussion of these matters was 
not agreeable to him, (Mr. P.) He thought that 
if congress does not protect the south, it will be 


obliged to protect itself. What the south wants is’ 


peace; let not this question be let in to light up the 
torch of discord. Mr. P.said he should not resort 
to discussion, but to measures, to acts, for the pro- 
tection of the south. The south must be protected, 
and he was disposed to do it quietly if possible; but, 
if not, he would say, with great empasis, ‘‘we will 
protect ourselves.” 

Mr. Cuthbert said, as the subject had been consi- 
derably discussed, he should confine himself to the 
remarks which had fallen from several senators; and 
he would confidently ask, whether in the history 


of great affairs, involving the fate or the welfare of 


nations, it had not been found as highly, nay, much 
nore important, to adhere to one course, than to 
change it even fora better. Mr. C. thought it pe- 
culiarly so on this subject. ‘The senate had been 
calmed in this case,by the uniformity of their course, 
whether it was the best or not. It was no forced 
conclusion, but the dictate of common sense, that 
perseverance in the same course would quiet the 
country. 

But there was another point, on which Mr. C. 
would teuch with perfect calmness. Mr. C. would 
not now speak of his regard to the union; the at- 
tachment of gentlemen to the union had been fully 
illustrated. But what were they now told? That 
acertain mode of maintaining the rights of the 
south would overturn those rights; that a mere error, 
in point of order, was to destroy the right of the 
south. Was this language to be held, that southern 
rights rested on so frail a basis that the slightest 
error would overturn them? For the union Mr. C. 
was not so much alarmed as others; there was a dis- 
ease in the body politic, which would have its 
course; but the virus would work outin time. This 
disease had heen imported from Europe, and espe- 
cially from England. Mr. C. said he was astonish- 
ed at the remarks of a gentleman of so sound sense 
and extensive information as the senator from Mass. 
(Mr. Davis.) 

Mr. Pierce concurred fully with the senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,) in the opinion that 
no valuable end was to be obtained by discussion 
here upon this deeply agitating subject, and he did 
not rise to participate in the debate which had 
sprung up, as he believed, most unexpectedly to 
every member of the senate. He rose merely to 
express the hope that the motion to lay the question 
of the reception on the table might not be renewed. 
He was in favor of the reception, and that question 
he desired to meet distinctly, and unembarrassed by 
any other motion. ; 

When petitions of this character should be receiv- 
ed, he would be prepared to act upon them without 
delay: to reject the prayer of the petitions, to lay 
them upon the table, or give them any other direc- 
tion that might be thought best calculated to silence 


the agitators, and tranquillize the public mind. As: 


| 





a member of the select committee of the oth “a 
of which Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, y 
chairman, he had fully concurred in the sentiment, 
of the report presented by that gentleman at the 
first session of the twenty-fourth congress; and fur. 
ther examination and reflection had only seryeq to 
confirm him in the opinions which he at that time 
entertained; but mad and fanatical as he regarded 
the schemes of the abolitionists, and deeply as he 
deplored the consequences of their course upon all 
sections of the union, he would give no vote that 
might be construed into a denial of the right of pe- 
tition, and thus enable them to change their posi. 
tion, and make up a false issue before the country 

Mr. Clay said he would concur with the senator 
from Georgia, if the senate, by persisting in thei, 
past course, could produce the same calmness jy 
the country which it had done among themselves 
But it was much more important that the country 
should be quiet than the senate. Mr. C. had ask. 
ed whether the excitement had been increased, anq 
by what causes; with the view to ascertain if any 
thing could be done by the senate to allay the ex. 
citement, and render the people quiet and happy, 
The reply was that the excitement was extendins 
and chiefly by the impression that the great repub. 

: 5 P 
lican right of petition had been assailed, which 
the petitioners chose to assert, by acting with those 
with whom they really had no sympathy. Mr. ¢, 
preferred that the two classes of petitioners should 
be separated, to deprive the abolitionists of the ad. 
vantange of mixing their peculiar objects with other 
matters. 

The petitions, Mr. C. said, were first to be re- 
ceived; but was this all? Was not this understood 
to imply deliberation on the question? The cold, 
simple act of reception, followed by an instant re- 
jection, amounted to not receiving, and must give 
color to the charge that it is a substantial denial of 
the right of petition. It had been said that this was 
not a case for argument. Nota case for argument! 
What was it that lay at the very bottom of all our 
free institutions? Argument, inquiry, reasoning, 
consideration, deliberation. We werea reasoning 
people, and it was ourgreatest boast that we possess- 
ed reasoning powers capable of comprehending the 
various subjects relating to a free government. Mr. 
C. thought the best course was to receive these pe- 
titions, and refer them to the committee of the Dis- 
trict, to acton them as they pleased; and if the coun- 
try should not then be quiet, let them make a re- 
port, embodying with the arguments the various 
facts relating to the subject, several of which Mr. 
C. enumerated. The consequence of this would 
be, that those who were described as fanatics would 
be separated from those who believed that the right 
of petition had been assailed. The senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Rives) had stated that this course 
had been taken in the other honse. But let it be 
taken by both houses of congress. 

Mr. Grundy expressed his regret at the views of 
the senator from Kentucky. For two years past 
the senate had pursued the course of laying the 
questions relating to these petitions on the table — 
During that time there had been little or no discus- 
sion in that body; and it was the discussion in con- 
gress that was doing more mischief on the subject 
than any thing else. If the coming in of the peti- 
tions was to be prevented, how could it be done? 
By preserving silence upon them, Every time the 
petitioners observed discussion in congress, they 
were encouraged to proceed; but if the senate per- 
sisted in the course to which they had some time 
adhered, their hopes would be cut off. But if this 
course were now abandoned, they wonld say that 
the senate had been driven to change their ground, 
and they would consider it as a gain on their part. 
And could an abler report be made on the subject 
by any committee than that by the select commit- 
tee of which Mr. Pinckney was chairman? And 
had that produced any effect? Gentlemen said no; 
the excitement was increasing. And could the 
senate produce any effect by a report? No; it would 
give the petitioners hope that they would finally 
prevail. Mr.G. would vote to receive the petitions, 
because he questioned whether a contrary vote 
might not abridge the right of petition. But he 
hoped that for the sake of teaching these people that 
this subject must not be interferred with, they would 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. Calhoun said he believed that the course YS 
posed by Mr. Clay was calculated the most of re 
to produce an excitement. If a single step oe 
yielded, the fanatical spirit would be reanimate 
with new excitement; and those, therefore, who so 
yielded, incurred a fearful responsibility. Mr. C. 
despaired, as far as the northern part of the cour 
try was concerned on the question of abolition. hi 
was interwoven with the political condition of t id 
north, in the nature and state of parties; and it woul 
run, and must run, in that Schannel, and develope 
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itself in the arduous struggle of the non-slavehold- 
ing states for political ascendency. It was impos- 
sible to prevent its having a control over the politi- 
cal parties of the north. In 1823 or’24, Mr. C. had 
suggested to a senator, not now present, that the 
scope of these abolition movements was to give the 
entire power over slavery to the government. He, 
on the contrary, denied that the north were actuat- 
ed by anysuch spirit. But Mr. C. knew the north; 


he had resided there five years. The great mass of 


northern people believed that this southern institu- 
tion was radically wrong. The result would be 
this: that abolition efforts wauld begin with the low- 
est grades of society, and by gross misrepresenta- 
tions; but it would go upward and spread; and Mr. 
C. told that senator that it would drive men like him 
out of the councils of the country. 

The senator from Kentucky had insisted that re- 
ceiving petitions implied considering, discussing, 
deciding upon them. But in whatsituation would 
all this put the southern states? It would convert 
the halls of congress into places for the discussion 
of abolition. Mr. C. did not ask how the north 
would be effected; his object was to keep the south 
united on this subject, with a susceptibility always 
alive. They must first preserve themselves, for 


this was a question involving the very existence of 


the whole race ofthe south. Their next object was 
to preserve the union; and there was no other 
course for them to do this but by a united and firm 
resistance to the encroachments; and the earlier the 
better. For the country was sounder to-day than 
it would be to-morrow, and delay would leave it to 
proceed from worse to worse. 

Mr. C. expressed these sentiments on no section- 
al ground; he would prevent, by what he had sug- 
gested, the destruction of the union. The measure 
proposed by Mr. Clay, he thought, would fail of its 
object, andl he considered the reverse mode the best, 

Mr. Clay said he looked to the whole union, and 
not to any one part or section more than another.— 
But he had no such despondencies as the senator 
from South Carolina, as to the effects of the slave 
or any other conceivable question in the union.— 
He had no fears for the union; but he had a desire 
to tranquallize every part, and give no just cause 
of complaint to any portion. The question was not 
the same as to slavery in the District and slavery 
in the states. But what question was that in hu- 
man affairs, so weak or so strong, that it could not 
be approached by argument and reason? This 
country would, in every emergency appeal toits en- 
lightened judgment, and its spirit of union and har- 
mony, and the appeal would not be unsuccessful. 
Mr. C. remembered that, when the public mind 
was sick with discussions on the late war, he had 
said to an illustrious man, now no more, we must 
stop this everlasting discussion, this endless diplo- 
inacy; let us go to work, and appeal to the valor of 
our countrymen to sustain us; no other alternative 
is leftus. But he replied, in his calm and dignifi- 
ed way—Mr Clay, recollect our institutions rest 
on public opinion, on reasoning and argument. 

Mr. Clay had.no fear for the union; and if the 
senator from South Carolina would propose a joint 
resolution of the two houses, that the man who ex- 
pressed a doubt in regard to its stability should be 
immediately called to order and stopped, it would 
obtain Mr. C.’s hearty concurrence. The union 
would last, he hoped, forever. Mr. C.’s object was 
merely to preserve the union in its true spirit, and 
separate fanaticism from those who were capable of 
listening to reason. There would be no loss of 
ground by arguing; and that cause was a bad one 
Which did not admit of reasoning upon it. 

But there was another recommendation to the 

course which Mr. C. proposed; it would satisfy 
their own constiences. 
__ Let us show our reasons, (said Mr. C.,) and then, 
if we fail, we shall at least have acquitted ourselves 
of our duty. The best course was that pursued by 
the government down to two years ago, in which 
these petitions were often sent to the District com- 
mittee, and there allowed to sleep; or, as was some- 
times done, followed by reports. Let such reports 
how go to the north; Mr. C. knew sentiments in 
favor of the union were not less ardently felt there 
than elsewhere. 

Mr. Calhoun said there were cases in which rea- 
soning and argument were both absurd and coward- 
Y. If a man should call him a rogue, should he 
stop to argue the point? There were things which 
Were to be met not with reasoning, but with instant 
indignation. Suppose a petition were sent here to 
urn the manufactories of the north, would the sen- 
ie, Stop to reason about such a petition? Or that 
'e property of the rich should be given to the poor; 
Would he reason about that? 

The petitions proposed abolition in the District 

of Columbia; but on what ground? That congress 
Were bound to entertain diseussion on the subject, 





and to decide ane way or the other. Bunt if they 
were bound to do so in regard to the District, Mr. 
C. would ask the senator if the same rule would 
not hold im reference to the states. Were they 
bound to receive petitions for abolition in the states? 
[Mr. C. waited fora reply.] If not, he resumed, 
then the night did not exist at all. The universal 
sentiment with the abolitionists was, that abolition 
in the District was the first step to abolition in the 
states. Every abolitionist would say so. The 
first step would be in the District; the next would 
be to destroy the trade between the states, making 
the slaves serfs to the soil; and then an attempt 
would be made to abolish slavery in the states. 
What, then, would be the situation of the south? 
Congress would then discuss their right to proper- 
ty guarantied to them by the constitution; and the 
southern man who would permit it thus to be 
drawn into discussion, sacrificed the rights of the 
south. Mr. C. was in favor of the union as much 
as others; but unlike the senator from Kentucky, 
he was not in favor of silence when he saw danger 
approaching. ‘To discern and to announce it was 
the best way to avoid it. ‘The north were not well 
informed on this subject, and in this respect Mr. 
C. pitied the condition of the north more than of 
the south. 

Mr. Clay remarked, in reply, that the senator 
had put extreme cases. He might just as well 
have supposed the abolition of the Christian reli- 
gion as the abolition of slavery out of the District. 
But did ke not see that his argument went against 
receiving all petitions, as much as Mr. Clay’s was 
in favor of receiving all without distinction? The 
power of congress to abolish slavery in the District 
was believed to exist, and congress had determin- 
ed, by their action, that it was right to receive pe- 
titions on the subject. Was that to be confounded 
with a case where congress had certainly no power? 

Mr.’ C. regretted that they could not agree; his 
object was to discover a healing measure, and he 
thought his course the truest one. 

Mr. Cuthbert replied that the argument of Mr. 
Clay, that it would be the simplest method to allay 
this excitement, by receiving the petitions and giv- 
ing them consideration; and maintained that that 
argument was to be deprecated, for it would cause 
debate, and raise up a fury of discussion. Argu- 
ment (said Mr. C.) teaches what it ought to put 
an end to; it foments what it is intended to allay. 
He solemnly appealed to the senator from Ken- 
tucky to maintain his character of peace-maker; in 
former situations he (Mr. Clay) had been obliged 
to relent the severity of his principles, and to com- 
promise with the south; having first been a grand 
disturber in his manufacturing zeal, he had been 
forced to become a grand pacificator; he begged 
him (Mr. Clay) not to depart now from the princi- 
ple of pacification. 

Mr. Wall having introduced the memorial, would 
say a few words on the subject before the question 
to Jay on the table was put. Mr. W. then pro- 
ceeded to vindicate the character of the petitioners. 
They were not, he observed, fanatics; they were 
reasonable, sensible and temperate men; and though 
he (Mr. W.) did not agree with them, and though 
he was ready to say that the prayer of the petition 
ought to be rejected, yet he was not prepared, as 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun), 
to say that his constituents should come to the 
door, and that then it should be shut in their faces. 
The right of petition belonged to the people, and 
the duty of consideration and respectful attention 
to all the petitions of all citizens of every kind be- 
longed to congress, as a portion of the government; 
to the people belonged the right, and to the govern- 
ment appertained the duty of considering and at- 
tending to that right. The right of petition would 
interfere with no other rights. The south was not 
rendered insecure in its rights, by granting to the 
north the enjoyment of its common and natural 
rights. Mr. W. insisted that resort should be had 
to reason and to argument, instead of putting down 
the right of petition by violence and contempt. If 
the south seeks to stop the moutbs of the north, 
and prevent petitions from being heard, by so doing 
they raise a force and arouse an energy that cannot 
be put down. The right of petitioning is a very 
different thing from the abolition question, and it is 
this right which is now at issue. 

Mr. W. entreated the gentlemen from the south 
not to complicate this question, so important to 
them, by bringing on to the other side the question 
of the right of petition, by changing the issue, and 
setting themselves in opposition to the most sacred 
rights of the people. 

He (Mr. W.) had no desire to touch one hair of 
the rights of the south; the petitioners felt the 
saine, but they thought congress could and ought 
to interfere on the question of the slave trade inj 
the District of Columbia. 





This was a question which admitted of argu- 
ment, and ought to receive calm consideration. 
He differed with them on the question, but could 
not see how they could be debarred of the right of 
being heard by theic servants and representatives 
sent here expressly to do justice to all, and to 
maintain, not to put down, the rights of the people. 

Mr. Buchanan did not rise to enter into the merits 
of this question. He thought discussion on this 
question ought to be deprecated. The subject was 
fully understood by the people, and therefore re- 
quired no further discussion. He thought the dis- 
cussion which had taken place this day in the senate 
would do great harm, and tend to revive the subject 
with all its evils and irritations. Mr. B. then re- 
ferred back to his own course on this question; 
which course he had since found no reasons to re- 
gret having pursued. When, two years ago, he 
anaes a petition from some of the society of 

riends, a society none of whom, he believed, were 
abolitionists, Mr. Calhoun then objected to the re- 
ception of that petition. That gentleman’s ob- 
jection gave rise to the question on which he (Mr. 
B.) had no doubt, for he thought the petitioners 
had the right to petition, and that congress had the 
right to reject those petitions. He (Mr. B.) then 
made a motion that the prayer of the petitioners be 
rejected, and, aftera protracted debate on the sub- 
ject, the senate decided, with only six votes in op- 
position, that the petition should be bi aor First 
it was decided that the petition itself ought to be 
received, and then that the prayer of the petition 
ought to be rejected. Is the senate forever to be 
agitated with this question? (said Mr. B.) Begin 
now to debate the subject, it will last for weeks, 
and will light up a flame throughout the country. 
Mr. B. concluded by maintaining that laying on the 
table was no violation of the right of petition. 

Mr. Grundy here renewed the motion to lay the 
motion to receive the petitions on the table; which 
motion was decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Ful- 
ton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
McKean, Mouton, Norvell, Preston, Rives, Roane, Ro- 
binson, Sevier, Strange, Walker, White, Young—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davis, Knight, McKean, Morris, Niles, 
Pierce, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith, of Connec- 
ticut, Smith, of Indiana, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Wall, Williams—20 





TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 
SECOND SESSION—SENATE. 

December 20. Among the resolutions offered and 
adopted to-day, and not noticed in our last, was one 
offered by Mr. Wall, instructing the committee on 
the judiciary to inquire into the expediency of 
amending the statutes of the United States so as to 
punish the making, forging, or counterfeiting any 
foreign coins, or assisting therein. 


On motion of Mr. Wright, the bill to restrain the 
circulation of small notes in the District, having 
been taken up, was postponed, and made the spe- 
cial order for to-morrow, that the bill relating to 
banks might be also before the senate. 

The bill to remit to Henry J. Pickering, the du- 
ties of certain machines (Foudriniere’s) for the 
manufacture of paper, was taken up, and after dis- 
cussion, during which it was advocated by Messrs. 
Wright, Davis and Niles, and opposed by Mr. Rug- 
gles, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. Sevier, on leave, introduced a bill to provide 
for the adjustment of certain private land claims in 
the state of Arkansas. 

Mr. Norvell offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, 'That the committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia be authorized to inquire into the expediency of 
authorizing the people of the District to elect a dele- 
gate to the house of representatives, to enjoy the rights 
and privileges of the respective delegates of the terri- 
tories of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Buchanan, the senate adjourned. 


December 21. After the presentation of nume- 
rous petitions and memorials, and the introduction 
of several bills on leave, all of which will be duly 
noticed in their progress, the senate took up the 
bill to restrain the circulation of small notes in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Wright made some observations respectin 
this bill and a bill of a similar character, designe 
to compel the resumption of specie payment by the 
banks on the first of May. He was desirous of 
this bill being passed without waiting for action on 
the other bill. 

Mr. Clay wished to suggest whether it would 
not be expedient to delay action on this bill at pre- 
sent. He was as anxious as any man to see the 
resumption of specie payments, and his hopes of 
an early resumption were now much stranger than 
they had been a few months ago. As to the banks 
of the District, he would ask if any gentleman 
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thought it possible for them alone, and b them- | 
selves, while all the neighboring banks of Mary- 
land and Virginia continued the suspension, to re- 
sume specie payments on legislative compulsion? 
He saw a progress making in the north to resume, 
and the favorable state of the foreign exchanges 
led to the hope that this resumption would speedily 
take place? He therefore thought a small delay 
would be advisable, and, with this view, would 
praposs to make the resumption, on the part of the 

anks of the District, conditional and contingent; 
as, for example, when the banks of Baltimore, or 
Richmond, &c. should resume, that then it should 
be made obligatory upon them also to resume. 

Mr. Wright could not see any connexion be- 
tween individual notes and bank notes; therefore, 
the resumption by the banks could have nothing 
to do with the shin-plaster system. The object of 
this bill was to put down the shin-plasters; and he 
(Mr. W.) did not think their emission was render- 
ed at all necessary by the suspension of specie 
payment. 

As tothe contingency proposed by the honora- 
ble senator, (Mr. Clay), let us only suppose that 
those banks should also pass similar contingent 
measures, the effect would be that the resump- 
tion would be left entirely to the good pleasure of 
the banks themselves. My. W. was anxious, there- 
fore, to fix a sure and certain time, a reasonable 
time, by which it should be obligatory upon the 
banks to resume, and not to be left to contingen- 
‘cies. It appeared to him that the Ist of May 
would be that reasonable tine. The banks could 
not then complain of the want of notice. 

Mr. Clay replied to the supposition of Mr. 
Wright, that the neighboring banks might also de- 
termine upon contingent resumption; that we ought 
to look to the weaker party. The stronger party 
ought first to set the example of resumption. He 
(Mr. C.) should not, however, be sorry to see such 
a contingent determination take place by the banks 
in the neighborhood of the District; for if they 
shonld come to such a contingent determination, 
then congress, being in session here, would only 
have to fix a time for resumption here, when a si- 
multaneous resumption would be made in other 
places. This would produce a concert of opera- 
tion, without which it was impossible to expect 
the banks of the District should alone, in the face 
of a general suspension in all other places, resume 
specie payment by themselves. As to the small 
notes ae nothing to do with resumption, what 
(said Mr. C.) is to be done? If there is no silver 
to make payments with, what can the people do? 
You cannot get along without meeting with this 
paper. Almost every member of congress would, 
the next day after the pease of the bill, be liable 
to the penalty imposed by it. 

But, again: must every traveller passing through 
the District study first the laws of the District? or, 
if he passes any of this small paper, not knowing 
the law and penalty, is he to be instantly pursued 
by a constable, and have an action entered against 
him by the District attorney? If there is no silver, 
there must be something in the place of it. Give 
the silver, and the substitute will vanish of itself. 
Let Mr. W. throw a few thousand bushels of quar- 
ters, &c. into circulation, and then the people will 
be able to do without these shin-plasters. But if 
you banish this paper, after having banished the 
specie, how will it be possible for the community 
to transact the common and daily affairs of little 
expenditures, without either specie, or a substitute 
for it? For these and other reasons, he moved to 

ostpone this bill till the second Monday in 
anuary. 

Mr. Benton was opposed to any postponement 
whatever, either of the bill to put down shin-plas- 
ters in the District, or of the bill to compel re- 
sumption by the banks of the District. He was in 
favor of a resumption, in the first place, of pay- 
ment of specie for all bills of five dollars. This 
would, he hoped, operate as an introductory and 
facilitating measure for the more general and ex- 
tensive resumption. Mr. B. then proceeded to 
inveigh vehemently against the banks in this Dis- 
trict for circulating the small notes of other com- 
panies, though they did not issue theirown. He 
considered this proposition to aye Ber to the se- 
cond Monday in January as an indefinite postpone- 
ment; the argument placed it in that aspect. As 
to the allegation that every member of congress 
would be liable next day to the penalty of the bill, 
it appeared to him most unreasonable that they 
should pass shin-plasters instead of specie, when 
they received, both last and the present session, 
their pay in hard money. Receiving hard money, 
they are not under the necessity of circulatin 
shin-plasters; they have hard money to spend, and, 
therefore, let them spend it, and they would be un- 


necessity of taking this trash in payment, he deni- 
ed that necessity; he himself never received and 
never gave it; he found himself under no necessity 
of resorting to this paper. In 1832, when the cur- 
rency was so much boasted of as being the best in 
the world, the amount of specie was twenty or 
twenty-two millions; now the amount of specie is 
eighty millions, and yet there is none fo be seen; 
we have not even silver enough to go to the post 
office with. We are now told that there is not spe- 
cie enough to pay picayunes and four-pences, and 
that we must continue to use these filthy shin-plas- 
ters. Mr. B. then Dab eeapr'c to make a statistical 
comparison of the former and present condition of 
the currency, maintaining (as we understood him), 
that the mass of specie in mere ezistence now being 
supposed to be greater than the mass in actual cir- 
culation then, therefore the currency now is better 
than it was then. 


Mr. Benton having read some further statistics 
on specie imported. and exported, making the im- 
portations $62,000,000 for the last four years, and 
the exports comparatively small, argued that the 
existing state of things would force large importa- 
tions of specie into the country in pay for our ex- 
ported productions, so that, without statute law, the 
attempt to force shin-plasters on the country must 
fail. He praised the gold bill as producing the gol- 
den part of this result. He repeated his exclama- 
tions on the absurdity of arguing that specie change 
cannot be obtained in abundance under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Having made some laudatory remarks on general 
Jackson’s attempts to reform the currency, he read 
the resolutions offered formerly by him to alter the 
standard of yzold, to aid the circulation of foreign 
coin, and to suppress notes under $20, and ridicul- 
ed the idea that these efforts at reform had been the 
means of embarrassing the country; and pointed to 
the solid specie allowed to be in the country as 
a positive that the eflect of these measures had 

een salutary. He charged upon the opposers of 
the administration both the attempt, and the suc- 
cess of that attempt, to force shin-plasters on the 
country, as a proof of which he adduced their sup- 
port of all measures in favor of paper. He defied 
them to keep off a specie currency, except by con- 
tinuing to force shin-plasters on the community, and 
said they should not succeed even in this way. The 
specie must and would come, in spite of all opposi- 
tion, and every thing else. The turn of foreign ex- 
change in our favor would aid in bringing about 
this result. He closed with repeated denunciations 
against paper money, and was for allowing no time 
for its suppression. 


Mr. Niles having expressed his desire not to dis- 
tress the District, congratulated the country on the 
signal success of the measures of the late extra ses- 
sion. He went into the particulars of these happy 
results, accompanied also with bright moral pros- 
pective effects, characterizing the change as speedy, 
great, signal, and salutary, unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world. As proof of this, he adduced the 
great rejoicing, firing of cannon, and shouts of tri- 
umph, in various parts of the country, (on the whig 
elections.) The day of mourning had gone by, 
and that of rejoicing and of ae amy shouting 
had come. He would therefore call on the banks, 
and would ask them, like honest men, to come for- 
ward and pay their debts. The specie was in their 
vaults, and Mr. N. was in favor of coercing them 
to pay their debts. He maintained that the banks 
of the District were creatures of congress; that they 
ought not to band together and form rules for them- 
selves not authorized by law. That congress and 
the state legislatures ought to force the banks to 
resume specie payments in a reasonable time, and 
that congress ought to be among the first to set the 
example. He believed that specie was sufficiently 
abundant, especially in the District; and at least 
there could be little difficulty in suppressing the 
vile nuisance of small paper, which, if suppressed 
at once, the vacauum would soon be filled by aspe- 
cie currrency. He was therefore utterly opposed 
to any postponement of the measures proposed in 
the senate on this subject. He allowed the banks 
some credit for curtailing, but denounced them as 
guilty of criminal delay, and of brazen audacity, in 
refusing to fix on a time to resume. He would not 
delay the proposed measures even beyond to-mor- 
row. 


Mr. Tipton said that although he did not wish to 
encourage sean in the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, he should vote for the motion of the senator 
from Kentucky. He was willing so long to post- 
pone the subject, but he should then vote to com- 
pel the banks to resume on or about the first of May; 
which he believed could be done by the banks gen- 


Monday in J ORE 
onday in January was then taken by y : 
nays, and decided in the negative, as follows: — 
Y EAS—Messrs. Black, Clay, of Kentucky Cla rt, 
rn fgg Paw ag Prentiss, Fiestas Roy on, 
es, Sevier, Smith, of Indiana, Swift, —_ 
Tipton, Willane—I6 M oa 
essrs. Allen, Benton, Bro 
Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, Linn, stay Buchanan, 
Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Smith " 
Some Strange, Walker, Wall, White, Wright, 
Mr. Wright moved that the blank be filled with 
the word “thirty” days, from after which time the 
penalty for taking or passing shin-plasters jg to 
commence. 
Mr. Hubbard moved, instead of thirty, to insert 
the ‘‘first of May’ in the blank; (thus putting off so 
far the day of general pains and penalties upon the 
District marketers. ) 
Mr. Grundy was in favor of inserting “first of 
May” in the blank, in order that time might be 
given for the previous issue of small change by the 
banks. 
Mr. Wright thought that if shin-plasters were 
left to circulate till the period when the banks 
should resume, then when resumption took place 
an instantaneous call for specie to supply the great 
vacuum would be made. It was his opinion that 
this paper would never be taken up, and that 
therefore, while it was suffered to circulate, no sil. 
ver would circulate. Members of congress disbur- 
sed silver enough to supply the whole circulation of 
the District. 
Mr. Hubbard then moved, instead of his first 
amendment, to insert the “tenth day of April next,” 
making the operation of the bill and its penalties to 
commence at that period. 

Mr. Benton read a list of prices paid to laborers, 
mechanics, &c., at St. Louis, which, being at a 
somewhat higher rate than the same wages paid in 
the Atlantic States, Mr. B. argued that the absence 
of individual notes in Missouri was the sole cause 
of these better prices, and that, therefore, if shin- 
plasters are put down here, the price of labor will 
immediately rise in consequence to as high a rate 
asin St. Louis. Mr. B. stated also that, as an ef- 
fect flowing from the absence of individual small 
notes in Missouri, he saw on the shores of St. Lou- 
is more indications of active commercial prosperity 
than in all his travels he witnessed in any other 
quarter. 

The amendment of Mr. Hubbard was then agreed 
to. 
Mr. Clay called the attention of the senate to the 
words of the bill, ‘‘unlawful for every individual.” 
The consequence of this would be that if a negro 
were sent to market to purchase food, and offered 
one of these notes in payment, he was placed on the 
same footing with whites, and made liable to the 
same punishment, &c. Again, the bill in another 
part dispenses with trial by jury. But if the sum- 
mary proceeding here authorized be a criminal 
trial. it is in violation of the constitution, which in 
all criminal cases guaranties the trial by jury. If, 
on the other hand, it be a civil action, it would be 
found also in violation of the amendment to the 
constitution respecting the right of trial by jury in 
civil cases to a certain amount. Therefore he 
(Mr. C.) thought that at all events the bill ought 
to be altered so as to be rendered conformable to 
the rights of the people as secured to them by the 
constitution, and also so as not to put (as it now 
does) the negroes on the same footing with white 
people. 

Mr. Benton subsequently cbserved, in reference 
to negroes, that no acts of congress were ever un- 
derstood to apply to them. 

Mr. Young moved an amendment intending ‘0 
punish not only the original issue and taking of 
such small notes, but also any issue of them / 
novo. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Smith, of Indiana, the 
word “knowingly” (pass such bill) was inserted in 
the amendment. 

The amendment was then adopted, by ayes 2, 
noes not counted. ° 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved to amend the bill 
so as to exclude the informer, who was to receive 
half the fine, from being a witness, and for this 
purpose to strike out the provision giving him half 
the fine. 

Mr. Hubbard objected to this as calculated to 
make the bill inefficient. 

Mr. Wright said the informer, or prosecutor, D& 
cessarily could not be a witness. 

Mr. Benton held to the contrary opinion, on the 
ground that a man might swear to his account, a? 
that the injured might swear in criminal cases. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, urged that the criminality 
in this case could not be a sufficient ground for the 
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eet of common informers. — 
better to leave the matter of prosecution to a con- 
yiction of duty, especially in the magistrates. 

Mr. Morris objected to the bill as creating a new 
crime in this District. He objected to the manner 
of taking the subject before the grand jury, and 
maintained, in opposition to Mr. Wright, that the 
complainant would not be the plaintiff, but the 
United States; the yi ane being, therefore, a 
jegal witness. He farther objected to it as com- 
pellin a man to criminate himself. He thought 
also that the bill would prohibit presenting the 
notes for redemption. The bill seemed to him 
drawn up in the spirit of Draco, and written in 

od. 

OM Grundy argued that in this case it was expe- 
dient and necessary to introduce informers, though 
he would not generally resort to such expedients. 
He placed the compulsion of the accused to bear 
witness in the case, on civil ground; the spirit of 
the law requiring that he could in no case be com- 

elled to criminate himself. He was opposed to 
make the law inefficient. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, was in this case in favor 
of using informers. 

Mr. Wali regarded the supposed encouragement 
of informers by this bill as a misapprehension. In- 
formation he thought was in all places legally ob- 
tained in this manner in criminal cases, though it 
could not be in civil suits. 7 

Here, on motion, the senate adjourned. 

December 22. The vice president laid before the 
senate a communication from the secretary of the 
treasury, enclosing a plan for the relief of certain 
insolvent debtors, which was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Also, acommunication from the treasury depart- 
ment, ia relation to the receipts of the land offices, 
and the claims for pre-emption rights: laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Walker, 

Five hundred additional copies were directed to 
be printed; and 

On motion of Mr. Tipton, 

One hundred for the use of the land office. _ 

Mr. Clay presented a petition from two citizens 
of the District of Columbia, John Lutz and Jesse 
Lipscomb, praying remuneration for money lost 
by permitting improper access, as they charge, on 
the part of the postmaster, to the office. 

This petition sets forth that certain sums of mo- 
ney, regularly mailed in the post-office at George- 
town, arrived at due time in the city of Baltimore— 
that at the time the mail must have been received 
there, a certain editor of a newspaper was allowed 
to come into the office while the mails were lying 
exposed—that said editor was in the habit of pur- 
loining packages of letters, and was detected in the 
fact, and the memorialists state they have no doubt 
their money was among the packages the aforesaid 
editor stole out of the office. And that this having 
been done through an indulgence contrary to law, 
on the part of an officer of the government, they 
ask whether that government he not liable. They 
solicit an investigation, and that adequate repara- 
tion be made for the losses they have suffered. 


After the presentation of several private petitions, 
and the reception of reports upon two or three pri- 
vate bills, &c. the bill for the relief of Samuel War- 
Ten was taken up. 


Mr. Calhoun explained the circumstances on 
which this bill was introduced. Capt. Warren was a 
young gentleman of very brilliant prospects at the 
commencement of the American revolution; he was 
also the protege of a very rich maiden aunt, who, in 
her zeal for the crown, had determined that her 
hephew should enter the English army. This not 
sulting the views of the young gentleman, who was 
ardently devoted to liberty, and some interruption 
occurring in the harmony subsisting between him- 
self and aunt, determined him to attach himself to 
the cause of the rebels, as they were then termed, 
and he came to America and embraced the cause of 
the colonists. The aunt, shocked at the want of 
loyalty in her nephew, very humanely wished that 
le might receive some deep and dangerous wound. 
In the course of the war, captain Warren lost his 
leg, from a wound by a cannon ball; and recollect- 
ing the wishes of his aunt in relation to his course, 
the amputated limb was embalmed, and sent home 
to her as a trophy of his gallantry, and an evidence 
that her very kind and charitable wishes had been 
fulfilled. Mr. Warren was then rich, and while so 
Would have disdained to receive any thing from his 
Country; but the scene was now changed, and though 

ighly respectable, and honorably connected in life, 
‘a was compelled to ask the assistance of his coun- 


The bill was then read a second time, and order- 
ed tobe engrossed. 


He thought it much) 


The bill to restrain the issue of small notes in this 
District, was then taken up, and debated in detail 
by Messrs. Morris, Preston, Clay, of Kentucky, 
Wright Brown, Strange, Habbard, Roane, Wall, and 
others. 

Mr. Preston contended that the measure being 
confined to this poor disfranchised District should 
have emanated from the committee on the District 
of Columbia; that it was not the province of the 
committee on finance to have reported the bill; that 
it was legislating for the wants of a people with 
whom they had no interest in common; and moved 
to commit it to the committee on the District of 
Columbia. | 

Mr. Wright had no personal feeling in the matter; 
if it were the wish of the senate that it go to the 
committee on the District, be it so; but he cailed 
the attention of the senate to a resolution passed on 
the 11th inst. which referred the subject to the com- 
mittee on finance; and the bill before them was but 
a transcript of what had passed the senate at the 
extra session. 


Mr. Clay urged the commitment of the ,bill, and 
spoke of it as a picayuue business of which the 
committee on finance ought to be ashamed—that it 
was calculated to do no good, but was in fact a bill 
of pains and penalties against the poor people, the 
negroes and beggar girls of this destitute disfran- 
chised District. 


Mr. Brown opposed the motion to commit, and 
defended the coimittee on finance from the wanton 
aspersions thrown upon them. At one time the 
great democratic party was a miserable set of loco 
foco sans cullottes; now they were the haughty aris- 
tocrats, seeking to inflict penalties on the poor and 
wretched. He left gentlemen of the opposition to 
reconcile these inconsistencies. 


Mr. Young said the very extraordinary sympathy 
indulged in by the senators from Kentucky and 8. 
Carolina, in relation to this ‘‘poor, devoted, neglected, 
disfranchised District,” reminded him of an old 
anecdote of a member of the Illinois legislature.— 
The member in question, to increase his popularity, 
had introduced a bill to provide for the marriage of 
the poor of his county, without any expense. He 
had no idea that the loves of the young and joyous 
should be impeded by any tariff on marriage, and 
he would oblige the clerk of the court to grant cer- 
tificates without fee, andintimated that he had made 
arrangements with a remeron ry clergyman tothe 
same effect. Well, the result of all this was that 
the member who was so desirous of removing what 
he considered an onerous burden, was well nigh 
frowned down by the very people he was so anxi- 
ous to serve, and their remonstrances very soon 
obliged him to make an active retrograde movement 
to retain hisseat. Might not the feeling of the peo- 
pie of this District, be something of a similar cha- 
racter, and might they thank them for the sympathy 
evinced in endeavoring to fasten upon them this 
odious and disgraceful system of currency. 


Mr. Roane, as chairman of the committee on the 
District, opposed the reference. Whilst the matter 
was under debate at the last session, not a single 
citizen of the District had ever made a communica- 
tion to him on the subject. 


Mr. Hubbard also opposed the reference, and de- 
sired the yeas and nays. This being granted, the 
question stood for commitment 9, against it 30: as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Davis, 
Knight, Morris, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, and Spence 


NA YS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 
Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
King, of Alabama, Lumpkin, Linn, McKean, Nicholas, 
Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Smith, 
of Connecticut, Smith, of Indiana, Strange, Tipton, 
Walker, Wall, White, Williams, Wright, and Young 
—30. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Smith, of Indiana, which was adopted by a 
vote of 21 to 16, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Buchanan, Clayton, Cuthbert, Ful- 
ton, King, Knight, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Norvell, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Roane, Ruggles, Smith, of In- 
diana, Strange, Swift, Tipton, Wall, and Wiiliams.—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Clay, of 
Alabama, Grundy, Hubbard, Lumpkin, Linn, Niles, 
Pierce, Robinson, Smith, of Connecticut, Walker, 
White, Wright, and Young—16. 

A motion was then made to adjourn, on which 
Mr. Wright askedthe yeas and nays, when the mo- 
tion was withdrawn. 

The bill having been reported as amended, on 
the question to engross for a third reading, 

Mr. Wright asked for the yeas and nays, and the 
result was, yeas, 31, nays, none. 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 
Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
King, Lumpkin, Linn, McKean, Nicholas, Niles, Nor- 
vell, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith, of 








Connecticut, Smith, of Indiana, Strange, Tipton, Wal- 
ker, Wall, White, Williams, Wright, and Young—31. 
NAYS—None. 


The senate then adjourned. 

December 26. Mr. Swift said it would be recol- 
lected that, on a former occasion, he had given no- 
tice that he should this morning present a memo- 
rial from the legislature of the state which he in 
part represented. Since then he had learned that 
several members were now absent, and he would 
therefore postpone for the time the presentation of 
that memorial, but should present it as soon as the 
senate should be full. 

A number of petitions and memorials, chiefly of 
a private or local character, were presented and re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Wall rose and said that, in compliance with 
the request of the governor of the state of New 
Jersey, he presented to the senate resolutions of 
the legislature of the state of New Jersey, and 
moved that they be printed and laid on the table. 

Mr. Clay of Kentucky, said he wished to inquire 
what was the subject of those resolutions? 

Mr. Wall said he believed they constituted the 
creed of acertain class of persons. He did not feel 
as if he could particularize it more. 

_ Clay called for the reading, and they were 
read. 

[For a copy of the resolutions see page 198 of 
the present volume of the “Register.” They 
declare it the duty of congress to provide for the 
safe-keeping and disposition of the public revenue 
—approve of the resolution of the senate which 
was subsequently expunged from the journal—de- 
nounce the expunging resolution, the removal of 
the deposites by the president, the issue of the spe- 
cie circular, the sub-treasury scheme, the issue of 
treasury notes, and a partial bankrupt law—and 
approve of the course of senator Southard on all 
these subjects, and of the conduct of the present 
representatives of the state in congress, ] 

The resolutions were then laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

_ A number of bills were reported and read a first 
time. On leave, Mr. Linn introduced a bill to as- 
certain and designate the southern boundary of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Niles also offered a resolution, making cer- 
tain inquiries (unheard) of the postmaster general; 
which, on the objection,of Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
lies over one day. 

The bill for the relief of capt. Samuel Warren 
was read a third time, and passed. 

The bill to restrain the currency of small notes 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purpo- 
ses, was read a third time. 

On motion of Mr. Young, the second section of 
the bill was so amended, by consent, as to rectify 
an oversight as to that section, by which it had been 
left to include bills above five dollars. 

A debate followed (to be given hereafter) of 
considerable me in which Messrs. Clay, Buch- 
anan, Prentiss, Niles, Swift, and Wright participa- 
ted. The bill was then passed by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 
Clay, of Alabama, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Cuth- 
bert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, of Alabama, 
Knight, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, McKean, Morris, Ni- 
cholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Robinson, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, Smith, of In- 
diana, Strange, Tipton, Walker, Wall, White, Williams, 
Wright, Young—37. 

NAY—Mr. Swift—1. 

The vice president presented a communication 
from the president of the United States, relating to 
the correspondence of the executive with other 
foreign powers relating to the territory west of the 
Rocky mountains; which, on motion of Mr. Buch- 
anan, was ordered to be printed. 

A numerous lot of private bills from the house of 
representatives were then taken up, and severally 
read twice and referred. 

On motion of Mr. Hubbard, the senate then pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and then adjourned. 

December 27. coy few petitions presented 
to-day, was one by Mr. Wright, from the pilots of 
New York, praying the repeal of the law passed at 
the last session respecting the appointment of pi- 
lots for that port. Also, one by Mr. King, {fram the 
directors of the Bank of Washiogtou, D. C. pray- 
ing an extension of their charter. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, reported with an amend- 
ment, a bill for the graduation of the price of the 
public lands. 

[By this bill unsold lands are divided into four 
classes, the price of the highest class being $1 per 
acre, of the lowest 25 cents.] 

Mr. Sevier otfered a resolution that the secre 
of war be instructed to inform the senate what steps 
have been taken in relation to certain treaties with 
certain tribes of Indians on the western frontier. 
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Also, a resolution that the committee on Indian 
affairs be instructed to report relating to a treaty 
with the Osage tribe of Indians in 1825. 

Mr. Benton offered a resolution calling upon the 
secretary of the treasury to report to the senate 
what amount of specie has been received into the 
treasury since the suspension of specie payments 
in May last, and what amount of specie has been 
paid out of the treasury, giving the aggregate 
amount since the suspension in May last. 

Mr. Clay expressed a desire that the resolution 
might be modified so as to present not only the ag- 
gregates, but the — objects of the several 
pi eon so as to show to whom the specie had 

een paid. 

Mr. Benton accepted the modification proposed. 

Mr. Ruggles wished a further modification to be 
made, so as to present all the monthly statements 
of receipts and disbursements of pure hard money. 

Mr. Hubbard objected to the proposed modifica- 
tion on the ym of the great and unnecessary 
labor it would impose on the treasury department, 
whereupon it was withdrawn. 

Mr. Tipton offered a resolution authorizing the 
committee for the District to inquire into the ex. 
pediency of providing for the indigent deaf and 
dumb in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. King offered a resolution that the committee 
on roads and canals be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of authorizing the Wetumpka rail road 
or: of Alabama, to construct a road through 
the public lands, and to grant them as much there- 
of as they may require for the purposes of their 
rail road. 

The above resolutions were severally agreed to. 

The following bills were then taken up, and se- 
verally ordered to be engrossed for a third reading: 
The bill for the relief of S. Y. King. The bill for 
the amendment of an act respecting the judicial 
system of the United States. 

{This last bill provides that the courts of the 
United States shall be authorized to proceed to judg- 
ment in all cases notwithstanding the non-joinder 
of non-resident defendants. It also abolishes the 
punishment of standing in the pillory, &c.] 

— Smith, of Indiana, sent an amendment to the 
table. 

Mr. Walker remarked that the bill was impor- 
tant, and required due reflection, and he therefore 
moved that it lie for the present on the table; and it 
was so ordered. 

The bill for the relief of James McCrary, andthe 
bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Henry Morfit, were severally considered, and or- 
dered to athird reading. 

The senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill authorizing the surrender of the 16th sections 
of lands for the use of schools, and the location of 
other lands in lieu thereof. 

A debate ensued, [to be given hereafter] be- 
tween Messrs. Clay, of Kentucky, Clay, of Ala. 
Norvell, Allen, Brown, and Benton. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading—ayes 35, noes 4. 

Mr. Calhoun presented several resolutions (a co- 
py of which shall have a place in our next), decla- 
ratory of the rights of the states under the consti- 
tution, and that the intermeddling of any state or 
states to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia or any of the territories, on the ground or under 
the pretext that it is immoral, or sinful, &c. would 
be a dangerous attack upon the institutions of all 
the slave holding states. 

Mr. Preston was understood to remark that, if 
he comprehended the resolutions offered by his col- 
league rightly, he concurred with the views there- 
in expressed. But, also, if he comprehended them 
rightly, he thought them inadequate to attain the 
object which they had in view. The time, he 
thought, had gone by when the evils with which 
the south were assailed and threatened could be ar- 
rested and suppressed by such abstractions, or by 
any thing merely declaratory. These resolutions 
would perhaps be as effectual as any thing of the 
kind; but he believed they were now to look to 
something more practical. The presenting of the 
Vermont resolutions on slavery and the slave trade 
would present an occasion of this latter kind; and 
he hoped, therefore, that these resolutions would 
not be acted upon, till the Vermont resolutions 
should be presented and disposed of. 

Mr. Calhoun said he was not desirous to press 
his resolutions hastily on the attention of the se- 
nate; but he regarded them as far other than mere 
abstractions. He expressed considerable confi- 
dence in the degree to which they might be made 
effectual. He deemed them of much more impor- 
tance than the occasion to be offered by the Ver- 
mont resolutions, and he should therefore urge their 
consideration before the Vermont resolutions should 
be considered by the senate. 


xD 


The resolutions were then laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed, and then the senate adjourned. 

December 28. But little business of importance 
was transacted to-day. 

Mr. Norvell offered certain resolutions, which 
shall have a place hereafter, in reference to the in- 
terference of individuals or states, with slavery as 
it exists in other states, &c., which was read, or- 
dered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. Calhoun called up the resolutions which he 
offered yesterday, and advocated them at some 
length, dwelling chiefly on the objections which 
had or might be madetothem. A debate ensued, 
in which Messrs. Calhoun, Preston, Swift, and 
Strange participated, [the debate will be given here- 
after.]} Finally, on motion of Mr. Calhoun, they 
were ordered to be made the special order for Wed- 
nesday next, with an understanding that they should 
be considered in advance of the Vermont resolu- 
tions. 

A number of private bills were taken up and pass- 
ed, and then the senate adjourned. 

December 29. A series of resolutions relating to 
the slave question, were offered to-day, by Mr. Mor- 
ris, of Ohio. They also shall have a place in our 
next. 


The bill authorizing the cession of certain de- 
scriptions of lands appropriated to purposes of edu- 
cation, and the entering of others, was read a third 
time and passed. The bill to amend the laws of 
the United States in relation to the punishment of 
certain crimes, was, after several amendments, 
passed in committee of the whole. The bill forthe 
relief of the representatives of G. W. Meade, was 
also passed, after amendments in committee of the 
whole. The bill to authorize the erection of a hos- 
pital for the insane, in the District of Columbia, 
was, after some discussion, laid on the table. 

The senate adjourned till Tuesday next. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Pope, of Kentucky, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy in the committee of ways and means 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Fletcher, fol- 
lowed by the declensions of Mr. Briggs and Mr. 
Everett. 

Friday, Dec. 22. The journal having been read, 

Mr. Adams observed to the speaker that, as the 
names of the yeas and nays taken yesterday on the 
resolution respecting memorials touching the ques- 
tion of slavery had uot been read by the clerk, he 
could not teli whether his own name had been re- 
corded as present on that occasion or not. 

The chuir, on consulting the clerk, stated that it 
had not been recorded. 

Mr. Adams said that when his name had been 
called, he had made a verbal answer, but the spea- 
ker had decided that no answer was in order but 
the word “ay” or ‘‘no.” He had subsequently re- 
quested that the answer which he did give might 
be recorded on the journal: and, having received 
no reply from the chair, he presumed it had been 
done. But, as it appeared that such was not the 
case, he now moved that his reply be entered on the 
journal. 

The chair entertained the motion as an amend- 
ment to the journal, which would be in order if the 
house chose to permit it to be made. On a similar 
occasion, formerly, the same gentleman had prefer- 
red a similar request, and the house had refused to 
leave. The gentleman would reduce his motion to 
writing. 

Mr. Adams having done so—Mr. Boon, of Indi- 
ana, inquired whether the motion was debateable? 


Mr. Adams said he hoped it was; he should be 
glad to have it debated; and if it were, he should 
expect, from the justice and humanity of the house, 
permission to debate it as well as others. Mr. 
aoe moved to lay the motion of Mr. Adams on the 
able. 

Mr. Adams demanded the yeas and nays; but the 
house refused to order them; and the motion was 
laid on the table without a count. Mr. Cambre- 
leng asked leave for the committee of ways and 
means to makea report. Mr. Whittlesey moved 
that all the committees have leave to report, and 
that the house then immediately proceed to the or- 
der of the day: this being Friday was the considera- 
tion of private bills. 

The motion prevailed, and the committees were 
called upon in order. 

Mr. Cambreleng, from the committee of ways and 
means, reported the following resolution, which was 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the committee on military affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of anthoriting 
an appropriation to complete the erection of permanent 
barracks and quarters at Fort Levenworth, on the fron- 
tier of Missouri, for four companies of dragoons, includ- 





ing stables for their horses, accordjng to a plan approv- 
od by the secretary of war. ' 


On motion of Mr. E tt, (fi Sy 
r. verell, (irom : 
on Indian affairs), o) Fompttes 

Resolved, That the clerk of this house be directed 

urchase, for the use of the committee on Indians € 
ren = ys toed the nar peed are compiled kin 
rinte the direction and under t i 
Mf the biemniidines of Indian affairs. Te naence 
; Mr. Smith ofiered the following, which lies one 
ay. 

Resolved, That 2,000 extra copies of so much of the 
report made to the treasur department by professor 
Hassler as relates to the publication of standar weight 
and measures, be printed for the use of the house. nial 

On motion of Mr. Snyder, 

Resolved, 'That all memorials and resolutions of the 
state of Illinois heretofore presented to this house on 
the subject of the location of the Cumberland road 
through Illinois, be referred to the committee on roads 
and canals. 

Mr. Cambreleng, from the committee of ways and 
means, reported, without amendment, the senate 
bill to remit duties upon goods destroyed by fire at 
the great conflagration in the city of New York 
which was committed to a committee of the whole 
on the state of the union. 

Also, a bill making appropriations for the sup. 
port of the army for the year 1838. 

A large number of bills for the relief of indiyj- 
duals were reported. 

Mr. Smith reported a bill for the organization of 
the treasury department. 

Also, without amendment, an act to allow aq 
drawback of duties on imported hemp when manu- 
factured into cordage. 

Also, bills for the employment of boys in the 
merchant vessels of the United States, and making 
appropriation for a marine hospital at Portland har- 
bor, in the state of Maine. 

Mr. Yell reported a bill for the relief of sundry 
citizens of Arkansas, who lost their improvements 
in consequence of a treaty between the United 
States and the Choctaw Indians. 

Also, to establish an additional land district in the 
state of Arkansas. 

By Mr. Shields: To authorize the legislature of 
the state of Tennessee to sell the lands heretofore 
appropriated for the use of schools in that state. 


To amend an act entitled an act to authorize the 
state of Tennessee to issue grants and perfect 
titles to certain lands therein described, and to set- 
tle the claims to the vacant and unappropriated 
lands in the same, passed April 18, 1806. 


Mr. Bronson reported, without amendinent, the 
bill from the senate to ascertain the boundary be- 
tween Michigan and Wisconsin; which was refer- 
red to a committee of the whole. 


Mr. W. Cost Johnson got leave to have the fol- 
lowing resolution printed, intending hereafter to 
call it up. 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each state 
be appointed by the chair to inquire into the propriety. 
of reporting a bill to appropriate, for the purpose of 
free school academies and the purposes of education, 
an increased portion of the public lands, for the benefit 
of all the states and territories. 

The house then went into committee of the 
whole (Mr. Muhlenberg of Pa., and subsequently 
Mr. James Garland of Va., in the chair) and took 
up a large number of private bills, al! of which, 
under the guidance of Mr. Whittlesey, were passed 
through the committee of the whole, and were then 
read a third time, passed and sent to the senate for 
concurrence. 

On motion of Mr. Curtis, 

Resolved, That the committee on commerce be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of providing by 
law for the allowance of a drawback of duties on im- 
ported wheat, when manufactured into flour and ex- 
ported. 

On motion of Mr. Loomis, . 

Resolved, That the committee on the post, office in- 

uire into, and report, as to the expediency of reducing 
the rates of postage to the lowest amount that will ena- 
ble the post office department to sustain itself; also, as 
to the expediency of having the expense of transmit- 
ting such proportion of the mails as is comprised 0 
free parcels, to be annually estimated by the postmaster 

eneral, and paid out of the general treasury of the 

Jnited States. ; 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Ohio, _ 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be instrucied to 
transmit to this house copies of any reports made by 
captain Henry Smith, in reference to the surveys mace 
by him at the mouth of the Cuyahoga river in Ohio, 
under the instruction of the war department. __ 

Mr: Petrikin offered the following, which lies 
one day: 


Resolved, That the secretary of the navy report (0. 


this house, as soon as he conveniently can, a full list of 


all officers, seamen, and marines in the naval ye 
disabled by wounds or injuries received while in he 
line of their duty, who have claimed and received a4 
benefit of an act of congress of March, 1837; and the 
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———— ' 
gisabled, the rank he now holds in the navy, and the 
degree of disability reported to entitle him to a pension; 
and, if not now in the service, the rank such officer 
held at the time of his claiming arrearage of pension. 
under the act of congress aforesaid. 

And then the honse adjourned to meet again on 
Tuesday next. 

Tuesday, Dec. 26. This day was almost exclu- 
sively occupied in considering the motion of Mr. 
‘Adams to refer to a select committee the memorial 
of a Peace society, and other persons, in New York, 

raying congress to consider favorably an overture, 
in the shape of a decree of the Mexican congress, 
for an amicable settiement of the difficulties be- 
tween that country and this; and, should the effort 
fail, for a reference of the question in dispute to the 
mediation of a friendly power. Mr. Howard, chair- 
man of the committee on foreign affairs, had mov- 
ed the reference of the memorial to that committee. 
The speech of Mr. Adams was directed to show 
that the memorial ought not to go to the latter com- 
mittee, because a report nmrade by it at the last ses- 
sion, (the chairman and many of the members com- 
posing the committee at that session remaining still 
upon it at the present) evinced a predetermination 
in favor of a rupture with Mexico. Mr. Howard 
made a brief response, in which he denied that any 
such overture had in fact been made by Mexico to 
the United States, and argued that it would be use- 
less to require a report on a matter which had no 
existence. Inthe course of the debate, allusions 
were incidentally made to the relative conduct of 
the two governments, and to the tone and language 
of the president’s message on that part of our for- 
eign relations. 


Mr. Adams, in the course of his speech, which 
occupied more than three hours, was repeatedly call- 
ed to order, especially when adverting,in his open- 
ing remarks, to the conduct of the committee of 
ways and means, as avowed in a late publication by 
a number of the members of that committee. The 
discussion excited a good deal of interest for some 
time, but was so much protracted that when the 
question of reference came to be taken, between 4 
and 5 o’clock, there were no quorum present; so the 
matter lies over until another day. 


Previously to the debate above referred to, and 
immediately after the reading of the journal— 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, rose, and, by 

ermission of the house, stated that he had seen the 
Vashington correspondence in one of the public 
papers, which he held in his hand, and from which 
he quoted the following paragraph: 

“As soon as this end had been accomplished, 
[meaning the adjournment upon Mr.Slade’s speech] 
Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, invited the whole 
southern delegation to meet in the committee room 
of the committee of claims, to devise ways and 
means for the emergency—to take all necessary 
steps towards a dissolution of the union. Such was 


not the tenor of his language, but such was its sub- 
stance.” 


Mr. Campbell then said, in substance, that if he 
alone were inferested, he certainly would not have 
called the attention of the house to the misrepresen- 
tations of an irresponsible letter-writer; but that, by 
request, and in justice to those with whom he had 
acted upon the occasion alluded to, he would state, 
that, in the invitation-extended by him to the repre- 
sentatives of the slave-holding interest, he had act- 
ed as one of a committee appointed by a meeting 
then being held in the District committee room, 
composed of Mr. Bouldin, Mr. Johnson, of Virgi- 
nia, and himself; and that, in the invitation which, 
as one of the committee, appointed for that purpose, 
he had extended to his colleagues, no reference was 
made, either directly or indirectly, to a dissolution 
of the union. 

Mr. C. also stated, that the result of the meeting 
Was well known, and that every candid man must 
acknowledge that the course adopted was calcu- 
ated to allay rather than to increase excitement. 


Wednesday, Dec. 27. A message was laid before 
the house, by the speaker, from the president of the 
United States, in answer toa resolution of the house 
of the 9th of October last, in relation to the occu- 
paney of the territory of the United States on the 
Columbia river. 

Also, a report from the secretary of the navy, in 
obedience to the resolution of the house of the 
14th of October last, as to the expediency of estab- 
ishing a navy yard for sloops of war, &c. at Charles- 
ton, S. Carolina. ’ 

Also, a report from the secretary of war, in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the house of March, 
1836, relative to the claims of the slate of Massa- 
Chusetts for militia services and expenditures dur- 
ing the late war with Great Britain. 

he original amount of these claims was $843,349 


60, which, by a payinent of $11,000 in 1817, and one 


| 





of $419,748 26 in 1831, was reduced to $412,601 
34, which is still claimed. 

The speaker laid before the house a communica- 
tion from Messrs. Prentiss and Word, enclosing 
credentials of their election as representatives from 
Mississippi, signed by the governor of that state; 
which communication, with the certificates of the 

overnor, were, on motion of Mr. Williams, of N. 
arolina, read. 

Mr. Cambreleng, of New York, moved their re- 
ference to the committee on elections. 

Mr. Bellalluded to the novelty of the present case, 
and some of the difficulties which it presented, by 
reason of there having been no precedents for the 
guidance of the house in relation to it. It wasa 
new case. And he alluded to the fact, that the re- 
presentative from Arkansas, (Mr. Yell,) who was 
a member of the house at the late special session, 
under precisely the same circumstances as the sit- 
ting members from Mississippi were, bad come this 
session with new credentials, and had been qualifi- 
ed, and had taken his seat. Mr. Bell thought the 
house should take some order in this case, which 
would have the effect of making its proceedings con- 
sistent and uniform. 





——-—, 


nor could have, until the subject had been referred 
to the properly constituted committee of the house, 
and that committee had brought in their report 
upon it. 

A word or two in reply to the honorable gentle- 
man from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell.) Mr. H. could 
not, for the life of him, help recurring to an analo- 
gy forcibly presented to his mind by the course 
proposed by the member from Tennessee—the anal- 
ogy to the case of an individual who had been tried 
and acquitted, and afterwards called up to suffer 


judgment and execution, because another individu- 


al had suffered judgment to go agaist him by de- 
fault. 

Mr. Hamer answered the arguments of Mr. Pope, 
and contended that, if the committee on elections 
were incompetent, by reason of having decided 
the question once, sv was the house, which had 
also decided it solemnly. 

Mr. Graves again insisted on the right of the claim- 
ants to be present at this preliminary discussion of 
the reference. 

Mr. Tillinghast went somewhat at length into a 


-reply to the arguments of Mr. Hamer, and others, 
lagainst the proposed amendment. 


He contended 


Mr. Cambreleng explained that there had been a|that this was a more important question than that 


contest in the case of the gentleman from Arkansas, 
and in the case before the house there had been 
none. Such cases, he contended, were uniformly 
referred to the committee on elections. He was for 
having a report cn the case from that committee. 

Mr. Yell stated the facts connected with his elec- 
tion and re-election, and said that, though he should 
have considered himself entitled to aseat, under the 
election for the special session, for the whole con- 
Ages yet, had he been defeated in the late contest, 

e should have resigned his seat. He contended 
that the present case was materially different from 
his own. 

Here Mr. Graves suggested that the claimants 
for seats be admitted to privileged seats on the floor, 
as was usual in such cases, during the debates on 
their case. 

Mr. Yell objected to their being sworn. 

Mr. Graves offered a resolution in accordance 
with the suggestion he had just made, and 

The chair stated the question as being whether the 
claimants should be admitted to the floor during the 
discussion of the pending motion to reter, with per- 
mission to mingle in that discussion. 

Mr. Pope was opposed to the motion of Mr. 
Cambreleng, to refer the memorial of the claimants 
to the committee on elections. He also thought 
his colleague’s (Mr. Grave’s) motion was prema- 
ture. This wasnot an ordinary case. The people 
of Mississippi send two members, with the proper 
credentials, to this body; and the only question pre- 
sented is one for the House, not the committee on 
elections, to settle. It is a legal and constitutional 
one; a question of construction, not of facts. If 
any reference were to be made, he preferred a se- 
lect committee, composed of a majority of members 
favorable to the prayer of the petitioners. But 
there could be no propriety in referring it to the 
same commiitee who have already adjudged the case. 
Disguise itas you will, (said Mr. Pope,) it is a ques- 
tion whether the people of Mississippi, or the mem- 
bers of this house, shall choose representatives for 
that state upon this floor. He moved to strike out 
‘committee on elections,’ and insert in the motion 
of reference ‘‘a select committee.” 

Mr. Haynes said that neither himself, nor, as he 
supposed, did any other member of this house, ob- 
ject to admitting these gentlemen to seats on this 
floor, for the purpose ofhearing what might be said, 
and participating in the debate that might grow out 
of the questions which their alleged return as mem- 
bers of that house might bring up. It had always 
been usually to extend that courtesy to persons 
claiming seatestnere. But, he helieved, that if the 
journals of the house touching any and every con- 
tested election, from the establishment of the pres- 
ent government to the present time, should be ex- 
amined, it would be found that in no instances had 
such courtesy been extended to claimants to seats 
here until after a reference to, and a report from, 
the committee on elections. He, therefore, consid- 
ered the resolution of the honorable gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Graves) entirely premature. It 
would be reversing what Mr. H. believed to have 
been the uniforn practice of the house in all similar 
cases. Surely, every gentleman must recollect the 
course pursued by the house two years ago, on the 
contested election from North Carolina. The claim- 
ant, in that instance, was not permitted to come 
within the hall, or participate in the discussions of 
the house, until the report of the committee on 
elections had been brought in. Whatan intermi- 


nable discussion might grow ovt of the adoption of 


the resolution of the honorable gentleman from 
Kentucky? They had nothing definite to act upon, 





‘raised by the petition of ordinary claimants. It 


was one affecting the constitution of the representa- 
tion of the country, and so entitled to peculiar con- 
sideration. Itwas one, too, upon which the claim- 
ants, unlike ordinary petitioners, had to encounter 
antagonists on that floor, and were therefore enti- 
tled to be heard there. Hesaid in reply to Mr. Ha- 
mer, that the house had not decided upon the claims 
of these petitioners. All the facts, before known, 
have been spread before the house by the commit- 
tee on elections, in their report at the special ses- 
sion—all the new facts are equally clear and well 
known, and it was for the house to decide upon 
them. Asan objection to the proposed reference, 
Mr. T. urged the consideration, that the committee 
on elections must either dislodge all their previous 
impressions of the case from their minds—always 
an unpleasant task—or else must go into an argu- 
ment to maintain those opinions and impressions. 
This would be more easily done, he contended, by 
another committee. 

Mr. Graves here suggested again that this very 
argument ought to be listened to, and joined in by 
the claimants. 

Mr. Tillinghast agreed, and only added that he 
was in favor of referring the case to the committee 
on the judiciary, or a select committee. 

Mr. Thompson claimed the admission of the claim- 
ants to seats upon the floor as a matter of right, 
no less than courtesy and usage. 

Mr. Claiborne recapitulated the circumstances of 
the election in Mississippi; said ,that he and his 
colleague considered the question of their right to 
occupy seats on that floor as an adjudicated one by 
the decision of the house; they had made no new 
canvass at home; the claimants had, and had con- 
ducted it honorably and generously. He was in 
favor of their taking seats on the floor during this 
discussion. 

Mr. Taylor was opposed to the proposition of Mr. 
Graves. 

Mr. Reed thought that this case was so peculiar 
as to entitle the motion of Mr. G. to special consi- 
deration. The people of Mississippi had sent the 
claimants there with proper credentials, and the 
people of that state had a claim to the considera- 
tion of their claims to be represented as they 
choose. He was in favor of the claimants being 
admitted to privileged seats during the pending dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Boon said that the proposed reference to the 
committee on elections was the only proper course 
to be adopted. He contended that the people of 
Mississippi had been heard on this subject, at the 
last session of congress, and that a decision had 
then been given upon the case. As to the objec- 
tions raised to the proposed reference, the same ob- 
jection lay against the competency of the house to 
decide the matter. 

Mr. Bell contended that the people of Missis- 
sippi had not yet been heard on the present issue. 
The former proceeding of the house was ex parte. 
The whole case was not known. It is in no sense 
a case adjudged. This was a peculiar case, and it 
was particularly proper that the claimants should 
have an opportunity of replying to all arguments 
upon the merits of their case, especially such as 
should fall from the gentlemen sitting. 

Here Mr. Claiborne remarked that. he should 
vote for the motion of Mr. Graves, and should say 
no more in connection with the subject. He had said 
all he had tosay. His colleague was confined at 
home by severe illness. 

Mr. Foster objected to the proposition to give 
the claimants the privilege of mingling in the de- 
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bates until sworn constitutionally. He thought it 
would be a compromise of the dignity of the body to 
permitit. He considered the two questions, involv- 
ed in this case, whether the members sitting were 


elected at all, legally and constitutionally, or, if 


elected at all, were entitled to their seats only du- 
ring the tem session, to have been already ad- 
judicated by the house; and he denied that the ac- 
tion of the house, in relation to this case, had been 
ex parte. 

During his remarks, Mr. Foster was:called to or- 
der by Mr. Everett and Mr. Graves, but, in both 
instances, the chair decided that Mr. F. was in 
order. 

Mr. Everett was for adhering to the usual course 
of proceeding in similar cases, and instanced that 
of Graham and Newland, to which he called the at- 
tention of the house. He was in favor of commit- 
ting the memorial to the committee on elections, 
and of having the subject presented in a tangible 
form, by a report. He was in favor of Mr. Graves’s 
resolution, but thought it premature. 

Mr. Graves explained; and, after some immate- 
rial conversation, modified his proposition verbally. 

Mr. Legare expressed himself in favor of ad- 
hering to the usage of the house in such cases, and 
was going into the merits of the question now pro- 
posed to be referred, when upon suggestions trom 
the chair and some member of the house, he sat 
down, merely asserting that he was willing the 
claimants should be heard, as at the bar of the 
house. 

Messrs. Dawson, Briggs, Thompson, Underwood, 
and others made some incidental remarks; when, 

On motion of Mr. Clowney, the preliminary ques- 
tion raised by Mr. Graves, (Mr. Chambers calling 
of the yeas and nays,) was laid on the table by a 
vote of 90 to 87. 

The question recurring upon Mr. Cambreleng’s 
motion to refer to the committee on elections, 

Mr. Underwood proposed a reference to the com- 
mittee of the whole, with instructions to consider 
the former reports and documents, and the new 
facts in the case. 

Mr. Boon moved to lay this motion on the table, 
but withdrew bis proposition, the chair apprizing 
him that such a motion carries with it the whole 
subject. | 

Mr: Underwood (by request) withdrew his mo- 
tion, and that of Mr. Cambreleng prevailed. 

The memorial and documents were ordered to 
be printed, and referred to the committee on elec- 
tions. 

On motion, the house then adjourned. 

Thursday, Dec. 28. After the usual morning bu- 
siness, which shall be noticed in sufficient detail in 
our next, Mr. Haynes asked the house to again re- 
solve itself into a committee of the whole, on the 
reference to the commitment of the president’s mes- 
sage. Objections being made from different quar- 
ters, Mr. H. did not insist on his motion. 

The order of the day was the question of refer- 
ence of the memorial presented by Mr. Adams, on 
Tuesday last, from the New York Peace society, 
in relation to the settlement of our differences with 
Mexico. After considerable discussion, and a va- 
riety of motions, a full account of which shall be 
inserted hereafter, the motion to refer the memorial 
to the committee on foreign affairs, was carried— 
yeas 117, nays 51. 

Mr. Adams then moved that the memorial be print- 
ed, but objection having been made, the chair ob- 
served that the motion to print was not made in or- 
der, unless by the consent of the house, as tha me- 
morial had been placed out of the hands of that 
body. 

ee resolutions were submitted, and some un- 
important business transacted, after which the house 
adjourned, ' : 

Friday, Dec. 29. The entire sitting was occupi- 
ed in the presentation of petitions and memorials; 
all of which of general interest, shall be noticed in 
our next. When the house adjourned, it adjonrned 
till Tuesday next. 





MR. CALHOUN AND THE SUB-TREASU- 
RY SCHEME. 
From the National Intelligencer, of the 23d inst. 
Washington, Dec. 21, 1837. 
Messrs. GALEs & Seaton: On my way to this 
place, I saw, for the first time, at Petersburg, Vir- 
vinia, in the Intelligencer of that place, the follow- 
ing article, which I would be obliged to you to in- 
sert in your paper to-morrow, or next day, with my 
remarks, that follow. With respect, 
J. C. CALHOUN. 
Mr. Calhoun’s late summerset, it would seem, 
was as sudden as-it was unexpected. We invite 
attention to the following apparently well-authen- 
ticated facts, which we find narrated in the last 
Salisbury (N. C.) Watchman.—[ Lynch. Virginian. 





‘‘We made some remarks not long since on the 
awkward predicament in which Mr. Calhoun had 
placed many of his admirers by the sub-treasury 
scheme. here are many gentlemen who say 
they heard Mr. Calhoun denounce that scheme as 
he went on to Washington city last August. At 
Charlotte, in particular, the judge then holding the 
superior court, with several gentlemen of the bar, 
also a number of intelligent citizens of Charlotte, 
called on Mr. Calhoun, and they concur in saying 
that he then disapproved of the sub-treasury plan: 
that he spoke freely and unreservedly on the sub- 

ect, and at considerable length. These gentlemen 
ad mentioned Mr. Calhoun’s conversation before 
his change of opinion was ever spoken of, and 
when that was first suggested, some of his friends 
denied the fact, and adverted to this interview to 
disprove what was then regarded as a most pitiful 
slander. 

“But this is not the only sudden turn over of Mr. 
Calhoun’s. His vote to withhold the 4th instal- 
ment of the surplus revenue from the states was 
more pointedly inconsistent with his recent opin- 
ions. On the same trip to Washington, in compa- 
ny with several members of the house of repre- 
sentatives, he deprecated the proposal in the most 
emphatic terms, and declared that the opposition 
ought to insist on the execution of the deposite 
law, if we had to take the money in rags. Mr. 
Thompson, of South Carolina, and Mr. A. H. 
Shepperd, of our own state, heard him make this 
declaration frequently, and if any one doubts it, he 
can not only get the testimony of these gentlemen, 
but that of several private individuals, who are 
near at hand, but who are averse to have their 
names drawn into a political controversy unless it 
be necessary. So that Mr. Calhoun has not only 

laced his friends in an awkward predicament, but 
imself in a still more awkward one.” 

It has been a rule with me, from which I have 
rarely departed, to pass in silence the misrepresen- 
tations to which I have been subject, in the dis- 
charge of my public duties; leaving it to my after 
conduct to stamp the charge of falsehood on them. 
The above I regard as forming an exception to the 
rule. The reference to time, place, and persons, 
and its obvious intention to impeach my motives in 
the part I took at the late extra session, make it 
necessary that I should notice it. Silence might 
imply an acquiescence in its truth. 

I am charged with holding conversation on my 
way to Washington, inconsistent with my course 
in relation to the currency and the fourth instal- 
ment under the deposite act, with the express view 
of fixing on me a change of opinion after my arri- 
val here, with all the imputations to which a sud- 
den change would justly expose me. I repel the 
charge directly ind fully. I never uttered a sen- 
tence on my way here, or at any time, inconsistent 
with my course in relation to either subjects. 

In regard to the first, my course may be com- 
prised under the four heads: opposition to a nation- 
al bank; opposition to a re-union with the state 
banks; support of a total separation of state and 
banks, and the support of a re-organization of the 
treasury department, so as to enable it to perform 
the duties which the separation necessarily devoiv- 
ed on it, or what is usually called the sub-treasury. 
It is impossible for me to remember or to repeat, 
all that I said at Charlotte. I arrived there in the 
stage late in the evening, and many of the respect- 
able citizens called on me. The conversation was 
free, and turned on the subjects for which it was 
supposed congress was called. But I do know, 
that I could not have said any thing, fairly under- 
stood, inconsistent with my course on the cuiren- 
cy. I had made up my mind unchangeably before 
I Jeft home, against a national bank, and a re-union 
with the state banks, and for a separation of go- 
vernment and banks, and, of course, the re-organi- 
zation of the treasury, or the sub-treasury, as se- 
veral of my friends know, and, among others, Mr. 
McDuffie, who will excuse me for using his name 
to put down all cavil, where so much industry has 
been employed to misrepresent me. Having made 
up my mind thus far, in conformity to principles 
long entertained and publicly expressed in debate 
on the removal of the deposites, it is impossible 
that I conld have been guilty of the folly or profli- 
gacy of saying any thing to the contrary, and which 
I should be compelled to contradict by my acts ina 
short time. 

As to my alleged denunciation of the sub-treasu- 
ry, I have only to say, that I have always regarded 
it merely as the consequence of the separation of the 
government and the banks—a mere question of de- 
tail, the merit or demerit of which must be deter- 
mined by the particular plan proposed; and, as such, 
have attributed but little importance to it, either in 
debate or conversation. 

I had no conception, in conversing freely with 


———$—————. 
gentlemen who sought my opinion, that what | «.; 
should be made the subject of newspaper remarks 
but since it has, I release all present, as far as lar 
concerned, from the implied obligations, which re “~ 
late the laws of sovial intercourse in such al 
among gentlemen, and without the observance of 
which conversation must lose all its freedory and 
pleasure. They have my full assent to state all J 
said; not a word of which, if fairly understood 
will be found in conflict with my course. ' 

I repel the charge of inconsistency, as to tho 
fourth instalment, with equal directness and fy}j. 
ness. It turned out that there was no available 
surplus in the treasury; and that, instead of depo- 
siting money with the states, we had to borrow 
meet the current expenses. The alternative pre- 
sented in the senate was between the postponement 
of the fourth instalment or borrowing money to 
make the deposite. I voted for the former, anq 
could not have done otherwise, without a gross 
contradiction of all my principles, and the whule 
of my past course in relation to the subject. 

But it seems that gen. Thompson, of South Caro- 
lina, and Mr, A. H. Shepperd, of North Caroling 
are relied on to make out this charge. It is not fo; 
me to say how far they have authorized their names 
to be used on the occasion. They can speak for 
themselves, if they should think proper, and they 
are hereby released from every obligation, so far as 
I am concerned, that might impose silence, and are 
at liberty to state all I said on this or any other 
subject. I have no apprehension that either will 
assert that, in voting to postpone the fourth instal- 
ment rather than to borrow money to meet it, [ 
acted inconsistently with any thing I said. Had 
there been an available surplus beyond the proba- 
ble expenses of the government, I would have been 
among the foremost to insist on the deposite, but 
as there was none, I would be the last to borrow for 
that purpose. 

As an act of justice, I must request the editors 
who have republished the article to publish these 
remarks, J. C. CALHOUN. 


to 


From the National Intelligencer of the 25th inst. 

Messrs. GALES & Seaton: In your paper of 
this morning the hon. John C. Calhoun animadverts 
on an article first published in the Watchman of 
Salisbury, North Carolina, in which my name, that 
of gen. Thompson and Mr. Calhoun’s are mention- 
ed. AsT understood the publication, both the edi- 
tor and Mr. Calhoun used my name as connected 
with that portion of Mr, Calhoun’s conversation 
which is alleged to have taken place in regard to 
the withholding the fourth instalment, under the 
deposite act of 1836, and it is in reference to this 
alone I suppose that Mr. Calhoun uses the follow- 
ing expressions: ‘But it seems that gen. Thomp- 
son, of South Carolina, and Mr. A. H. Shepperd, of 
North Carolina, are relied on to make out this 
charge. It is not for me to say how far they bave 
authorized their names to be used on the occasion. 
They can speak for themselves, if they should 
think proper, and they are hereby released from 
every obligation, so far as I ain concerned, that 
might impose silence, and are at liberty to state 
what I said on this or any other occasion,”’ <A con- 
versation which I held with Mr. Calhoun a few 
days since might have enabled him to say how far 
I had authorized my name to be used on the occa- 
sion. I then informed him that I had given no au- 
thority for the publication, but that I supposed the 
newspaper statement was made from what I had 
some time since said to the editor touching thie 
matter of his publication; that I had written to the 
editor, complaining of this unexpected use of my 
name, and regretting the publication. 

The statement of the conversation, however, as 
contained in the Watchman, is, according to my 
recollection, (sustained by that of gen. ‘Thompson, 
of South Carolina, and gen. Carter, of Tennessee), 
substantially correct. 

In a conversation upon the subject of the repeal 
or postponement of the fourth instalment, Mr. 
Calhoun said, we must hold on to it; we must have 
the money if we have to take itin bank rags. 

How far this conversation is inconsistent with 
Mr. Calhoun’s subsequent course is not for me to 
inquire or determine. In speaking of this stage 
conversation, which occurred between public men, 
on a subject of great public interest, and which 
they were then going to consider, I am wholly un- 
conscious of violating any rule of propriety. de- 
signed to regulate our social intercourse, especially 


question the purity of Mr. Calboun’s motives © 
action on this subject, but rather to express my '& 
cret and surprise at the course which he has felt 
himself bound to pursue, and which I was not pre- 
pared to anticipate. Under the impulse of this 





feeling, T was induced, at the moment of Mr. Cal- 


as it has never been my purpose or intention t0 
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———— 
houn’s remarks in favor of postponing the fourth 
instalment, to mention to a member of the house of 
representatives the substance of this conversation. 
j doubt not that he recollects it. 

A. H. SHEPPERD. 

December 23, 1837. 

In an article from the hon. J. C. Calhoun, in the 
Intelligencer of this morning, Mr. Calhoun says: 
«But it seems that — Thompson, of South 
Carolina, and Mr. A. H. Shepperd, of North Caro- 
jina, are relied on to make out the charge. It is 
not for me to say how far they have authorized 
their names to be used on the occasion. They can 
speak for themselves if they should think proper, 
and they are hereby released from every obligation, 
so far as I am concerned, that might impose si- 
lence, and are at liberty to state what I said on this 
or any other occasion.” 

The doubt which this passage may be construed 
to intimate, as to my lending my name to the pub- 
lication of Mr. Calhoun’s conversation, I have rea- 
son to believe does not exist in the mind of Mr. 
Calhoun, as he had been informed how the matter 
found its way into the North Carolina newspaper 
in which it first appeared. If he had entertained 
any such doubts, they would have been removed by 
a direct application to me. 

The statement of Mr. Shepperd shows that I 
had not the slightest agency, direct or indirect, in 
the matter. But my name having been used both 
by Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Shepperd, and being di- 
rectly called on by the latter, it is proper that I 
should say that my recollection of the conversation 
entirely coincides with that of Mr. Shepperd. 

W. THOMPSON, Jr. 

December 23, 1837. 


Washington, 23d Dec. 1837. 

Sir: I have read the statement which you sub- 
mitted to me of a conversation, in which Mr. Cal- 
houn participated, and which occurred on our way 
from Greensborough, N. C. to this place, to attend 
the extra session of congress. And in conformity 
with your request that I should state whether the 
remarks therein attributed to Mr. Calhoun, in rela- 
tion to the repeal of the fourth instalment, corres- 
pond with my recollection of them, I have to say 
that they do in every essential particular. 

In this I have the more confidence, because we 
conversed of it shortly afterwards; and because, 
when I learned, after the meeting of congress, that 
Mr. Calhoun had expressed himself in favor of a 
repeal of that instalment, I was surprised, and so 
expressed myself to you and others. I am, re- 
spectfully, &c. W. B. CARTER. 

Hon. Mr. Shepperd. 


From the National Intelligencer of the 26th inst. 
Washington, December 26, 1837. 
Messrs.GALeEs & Seaton: The statement of 
Mr. Shepperd, gen. Thompson, and gen. Carter, 
render few remarks necessary on my part. 
In referring to the two former, in my former com- 
munication, 1 did not suppose that either of them 
had authorized the article which called forth my 
former remarks; nor had I any intention to wound 
their feelings. My object was to bring out all the 
facts, with the view to put down effectually the 
slanderous charge of inconsistency in reference to 
my course on the fourth instalment at the extra 
session, with the vile insinuations as to my motive. 
_ We have now a full statement of the conversa- 
tion, according to the recollection of those present, 
and it turns out, as I felt confident it would, that 
“in voting to postpone the fourth instalment, rather 
than borrow the money to meet it,” I did not act 
inconsistently with any thing I had said. The al- 
ternative on which I acted was a contingency not 
contemplated in the conversation, and on which, of 
course, it did not turn. As to the fourth instal- 
ment, I was then, am now, and ever have been, in 
favor of executing the act, according to its true in- 
tent and purpose. We all know its object was to 
get clear of an unavoidable surplus, by depositing it 
with the states, with the double view of withdraw- 
ing it from the immediate control of the executive, 
and the deposite banks, where it was believed to be 
adangerous source of patronage and corruption, 
and placing it in a deposite safer than those banks: 
and I aiel prepared to execute the act to the full, 
as far as my vote may go, whenever there is an 
available surplus beyond the probable expenditure 
of the government, which the states will receive, 
whether it be cash or paper. Several of my friends 
in congress know that such were my views at the 
extra session, and that there were none more soli- 
Citous than myself to carry out the act, according 
to my conception of its true intent and object. But 


further I could not go. I shall never agree to raise, 


money by loan or taxes, to make a surplus to be 





deposited with the states; and this was the ground 
I took in debate on the postponement of the fourth 
instalment. Such a course would, indeed, have been 
inconsistent in me, abhorrent to every thing I have 
ever done or said in reference to the subject; and 
rather than raise a cent by taxing or borrowing, to 
be deposited, I would not have hesitated a moment 
to obliterate the act from the statute book. To do 
either, would be a gross and dangerous perversion 
of the act, and resist its execulion. 

In my former remarks, I neither affirmed nor de- 
nied the truth of the statement as to the alleged 
conversation, and confined myself simply to repel- 
ling the charge of inconsistency between what, I 
may have said and did; because I had a very indis- 
tinct recollection of the conversation. I had an 
impression of having conversed on the subject on 
my way here, but whether it was in the stage, or 
on the steamboat, or in some public house, or with 
whom, or what I said, I had no recollection; but of 
one thing I was perfectly confident, that I could 
not have said any thing, fairly understood, incon- 
sistent with what I did, as that rested on fixed prin- 
ciples, long established in my mind, and on which 
I stand openly committed in report and debate. I 
complain not, but it is deeply to be regretted, that 
casual conversations, which are so easy to be mis- 
understood, should find their way into public jour- 
nals. It places those in public life in an awkward 
situation. If they are reserved, they expose them- 
selves to the imputation of improper motives, and 
if they converse freely they are liable to be misre- 
presented. 

I ask, as an act of justice, that those who may 
publish the statements to which this refers, should 
publish this also. J. C. CALHOUN. 





THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

It is stated in the New York papers that com- 
modore Downs and captain Shubrick have been spo- 
ken of as likely to have command of the expedition. 
It is also stated that the sloop of war Peacock will 
be substituted for the frigate Macedonian, and that 
only one small vessel will accompany her on the 
expedition. 

he following letter is from commodore Jones to 
captain Armstrong, on his retiring from the com- 
mand of the squadron. 
New Prospect Hill, Va. Dec. 8, 1837. 
To James Armstrong, esq. 
Commander of the U.S. frigate Macedonian: 

My pear str. The state of my health at the 
time of my departure from New York, prevented 
me from personally taking leave of the officers 
and men comprising the crews of the several ves- 
sels of the South Sea surveying and exploring ex- 
pidition. 

The seemingly unceremonious hauling down of 
the insignia of my command, which Iam informed 
took place at meridian on the 5th inst. apprised you 
of an event, which I was not myself informed of till 
the receipt, a few moments since, of a communica- 
tion from the honorable secretary of the navy, 
bearing date Washington, December the 6th. 

The ties which connected me with those under 
my late command being thus suddenly severed, 
both as regards time and circumstances, leave me 
no opportunity of officially addressing them; but I 
should do violence to my own feelings, and injus- 
tice to those who have won my esteem and highest 
approbation by their zealous and devoted services, 
if I should part from them in silence and without 
attempting at least to express some of those emotions 
which such an eventis culculated to inspire. 

We all embarked, my dear sir, in a noble under- 
taking, one, worthy of the republic, and in the suc- 
cessful termination of which we might have indulg- 
ed the surest hopes of winning reputation for our- 
selves, and imperishable honor for our country. 
The congress of the union, responsive to the will 
of their constituents, with a liberality which has re- 
ceived the applause of the world, long since appro- 
priated the means to carry into effect our first great 
national enterprize, upon a scale commensurate 
with the great object to be attained, but after de- 
lays the most unprecedented, embarrassments the 
most vexatious, and difficulties hitherto unknown 
in any equipment, and in any outfit, the expedition 
still lingers in the waters of the United States, and 
you are still left in doubt and uncertainty, as well 
to the time of your departure, as to the final plan 
of your voyage, and the duration and extent of your 
operations. 

It is not meet that I should speak in detail of the 
difficulties and embarrassments which have been 
thrown in my way in almost every matter connect- 
ed with my command, or of the cause from which 
those difficulties and embarrassments spring—much 
less, of the circumstances under which I was con- 
strained to abandon the expedition. When these 





shall all be known, as one day they will be, I am 


pursuaded it will be found that I have not been 
more jealous of my own honor and professional re- 
putation than regareful of the rights, interests and 
fame of those over whom I was placed as comman- 
der-in-chief. 

I leave the expedition with spirits wearied out by 
continued cemapeeimests, and with my health se- 
riously impaired by the incessant and extraordinary 
duties which have been imposed upon me—but 
conscious of the purity of my own motives and the 
integrity of my conduct, I shall have nothing to re- 
gret, save the prostration of the proud hopes which 
inspired me in the undertaking, and the parting 
with those who have stuck to the canse through 
good report and through evil report; whom neither 
the hope of favor could seduce, nor the accumu- 
lation of difficulties could drive from the expedi- 
tion; and upon whose zeal and devotion to their 
duty, I might at all times with such confidence 
have relied. 

He who shall be, or who is already named as my 
successor to carry into effect the wishes and inten- 
tions of the constituted authorities, may he more 
fortunate in the aid and countenance a may re- 
ceive from those in authority, but he cannot be at- 
tended on his voyage with hands more ready or 
hearts more willing than I had the honor to com- 
mand. 

You, my dear sir, who have been so fully acquaint- 
ed with all my views in reference to the expedition 
who knew what were my early hopes, and have 
seen how my fondest anticipations have been dis- 
appointed, will appreciate my motives in writing 
this letter, and will take such means to carry its 
contents to the officers of my late command, as shall 
be right and proper; accepting for yourself the as- 
surances of my lasting esteem, and expressing to 
them in my simple ‘‘farewell” my sincerest wishes 
for their happiness, prosperity, and future fame. 

Very truly and faithfully yours, 

THOMAS AP CATESBY JONES. 





SPEECH OF WILLIAM COST JONHSON, 
OF MARYLAND, 

On the sub-treasury bill, entitled a bill imposing additional 
dutves, as depositaries, in certain cases, on public officers, 
= in the house of representatives, October, 12, 
The bill imposing additional duties, as depositaries in 

aren cases, on public officers, being under considera- 

on— 

After Mr. Porr, of Kentucky, who had addressed the 
chair, had taken his seat, and had yielded, being ex- 
hausted, to Mr. Wa. Cost Jounson, of Maryland. 

Mr. Johnson rose and addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I return to the honorable member 
from Kentucky, [governor Por] my thanks for yielding 
the floor to me before he has completed his remarks.— 
After having spoken for four hours, his physical ener- 
gies have yielded before the rich abundance of his mind 
is exhausted on this interesting question. 1 feel (said 
Mr. J.) how perilous my situation is in attempting to 
follow the learned and distinguished member who has 
just taken his seat. At this late hour, too, when the 
committee have been so long in session, I am strongly 
apprehensive that I may not compensate them for any 
portion of their attention. I must therefore throw my- 
self upon their magnanimity. But before I enter upon 
the subject under discussion, I feel it a duty which I 
owe to myself and to others, to give a passing notice to 
an observation which fell from the honorable member 
who last addressed the committee. 

The honorable member remarked, in the course of 
his observations, in substance, that the friends of the 
administration, or some of them, had said that the op- 
position had a few years ago made charges against the 
post-office department, and, among others, his friend, 
the late postmaster general; and that the administration 
sacrificed some of the members of that department (at 
least the chief clerk) to the avenging deity of the relent- 
less opposition. Ido not for one moment suppose (said 
Mr. J.) that the honorable gentleman purposed any per- 
sonal application of his remarks to any particular member 
of the opposition, but spoke of the opposition asa party. 
But having been a member of the twenty-third congress, 
when the administration of the post-office department 
wasimade asubject of special examination, and the report 
upon that examination was submitted to this house, I 
felt it my duty to take an humble part in a debate in 
this hall in relation to the abuses committed in that de- 
partment. And my name having been thrown before 
the public in connection with that discussion, and with 
a collision with the late postmaster general and his son, 
I feel warranted in now alluding to it, from what has 
been said, and in giving an explanation which circum- 
stances at the time rendered it impossible for me to do. 
_ When a bill was under discussion in this house, giv- 
ing, as I thought, increased patronage to that depart- 
ment, I took occasion to oppose its passage, and to ani- 
madvert upon the corruptions which were proved to 
exist in it. A spirit of intimidation then still lingered in 
this hall, and clearly manifested itself, I thought, on the 
night of that discussion; for, during that session, a mem- 
ber had been waylaid on the street and attacked for 
words spoken in debate; and but shortly before, other 
members had been beset and assaulted. I saw, or 
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thought I saw, that there were members willing to place 
themselves between the officers of government and the 
members of this house who wished to scrutinize their 
official conduct. I was soon left alone on one side in 
that exciting discussion, and, fancying I saw its result 
in advance, took the distinct ound, when daggers 
were spoken but none used, that I was willing and 
ready to hold myself responsible to any member of this 
house, or to any officer of government, who might ima- 
gine himself aggrieved by my strictures. That was the 
position I assumed—perhaps rashly—but still it was the 
paste, The next morning, in this capitol, and be- 
ore I entered this hall, I received a laconic note from 
the postmaster general, by a gentleman whom I had 
never seen before, but whose bearing convinced me 
that he was a gentleman. ‘There was no threat writ- 
ten in it, but, from its peculiar brevity, I regarded it as 
a threat; so did two honorable gentlemen of this house 
to whom I submitted it. I felt it to be my duty to give 
ita very short answer. Soon after I received a chal- 
lenge from the son of the postmaster general—a gentle- 
man whom I have never seen in my life. I accepted 
iu. By the advice, I apprehend, of others, it was with- 
drawn. Rumor reached my ear that I was to receive 
some two or three more, and was to be caned by I 
know not how many. Under such circumstances, I 
would neither explain nor authorize any friend to ex- 
plain in my name, as an honorable friend in this hall 
will well remember. 

But now that the late postmaster general is no more, 
and the restraining circumstances of the affair have 
passed away, I embrace the opportunity which the re- 
marks of the honorable member have aflorded me to, 
say, in my place, that I never designed to charge the 
post-master general with peculation, though I was un- 
willing to except him from the charge (of which I had 
proof enough to convince my judgment) that it did ex- 
ist at that time in the department. . I deem it due to my- 
self, due to those whom he has left behind him, his re- 
lations and friends—and the honorable member as one 
of those friends—to say, that I had no proof that he was 
corrupt, nor do I believe that he was a corrupt man in 
the moral or legal sense of the term. ‘The most that I 
meant to say was, that when corruption was proved to 
exist in a department, the censure should fall with the 
heaviest force upon the head of that department, if he 
did not suspend the guilty subordinate. 


But I dismiss this subject, now and finally, and 
Nei attempt to approach that immediately under de- 

ate. 

Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. J.,) when sir Walter Scott 
was asked why it was that he had not written the life 
of the emperor Napoleon in one instead of three vo- 
lumes, he aneiere’. because he had not time! And 
if | should trespass upon the kind indulgence of the 
committee a little longer than it may think judicious, I 
beg the committee to receive in advance, as my apolo- 
gy, that I have not had time to investigate, in all its 
bearings, the important subject before us, and _ to 
arrange my reflections in perspicuous brevity, which is 
the best proof I know of a familiar knowledge of a sub- 
ect. 

, Day and night have we been occupied in this hall, 
for weeks past, without hardly taking respite for sleep, 
in investigating the important bills which have been 
crowded upon our attention; with not even time to eat 
with comfort, and with scarcely a spare hour to read 
the budgets daily placed on our desks, or to spend in 
examining books of knowledge, or be occupied in quiet 
reflection.. 


The experienced debaters, and the learned members 
of this house, may easily surmount such obstacles; but 
the humble member who claims your indulgence feels 
them with the strongest and almost overpowering force. 
Notwithstanding such embarrassing considerations, I 
am unwilling to give a silent vote on the bill before 
the committee, but will assign, as briefly as I can, the 
reasons why I shall give a negative voice. 


We have been assembled, Mr. Chairman, in extra- 
ordinary session, and have already acted on some most 
extraordinary bills. But the most extraordinary ever 
presented to the consideration of this house, with an 
earnest and specious hope of being received with favor, 
is the bill now under debate. A bill of no less a nature, 
in my judgment, than one calculated, if passed, to obli- 
teraie some of the brightest features in our constitution; 
to annul in its operation almost all the statutes which so 
carefully guard the mode of receiving and disbursing 
the public revenues: in one word, a bill to take from the 
representatives of the people a!l supervision and control 


of the public moneys, and to place in the executive | 
hand, which now has control over the army and the | 
navy, thefappointment of an almost illimitable number of 


public officers, and has command of the militia when 
in the actual service of the United States—to place in 
the same hand, to receive and to pay out, without scarce- 
ly a check or restraint, all the public money of the na- 
tion. 


The request from the executive to be possessed of 


such delicate and enormous power greatly surprised 
me; to find the representatives of sovereign states tame- 
ly acquiescing, completely astonished me; to find it ad- 


vocated on this floor by some of the representatives of 


the people, who, under the constitution, are the purse- 

creating and the purse-holding power, has awakened 

into alarm every hidden apprehension of my mind. 
What proofs of superior knowledge and superior use- 


tion and the laws, that to promote the interest of the na- 
tion its powers should be amplified and new authorities 
delegated? ‘That, to promote the interest of the people, 
you must abandon your trust and your duty, and give 
almost unlimited discretion to the executive will? That 
the executive will better administer your duties than the 
conjoint wisdom of the representatives of the people?— 
Or does the president even place his request upon the 
pretext that, by your surrendering into his hands all 
control over the money of the people, it will give them re- 
lief in their present distress, and equalize the exchanges 
and currency of the country? Even this plausible ar- 
gument is not offered, but is distinctly repudiated in the 
executive message. No argument of this sort is offer- 
ed; and yet you are asked to make the surrender, sim- 
ply to gratify the executive pleasure. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would not care how strong the reasons might be 
that could be assigned; if they were ten times as 
strong as any I could imagine, I never can be guilty of 
violating, by voting for such a-measure, the whole ge- 
nius and spirit of the constitution—the essence of every 
republican constitution in every representative govern- 
ment. So far from the executive exhibiting superior 
sagacity and prudence in regnraeng the Sinetal ope- 
rations of the government, it has shown itself most cul- 
pably inefficient to discharge the duties required by the 
existing laws, and those which it has assumed, in vio- 
lation of both law and usage. I have not even a sha- 
dow of doubt in my mind, that all the embarrassments 
in our country, in the currency, and in business of every | 
kind, are in a chief degree chargeable to the executive 
of the last four years. 

To justify this allegation, I am constrained to allude 
briefly to the past, but shall take only a rapid glance at 
circumstances that have transpired, as that ground has 
been most ably occupied by members who have prece- 
ded me in this debate. When, Mr. Chairman, did any 
country present as great a degree of prosperity as this 
nation did at the time that general Jackson commenced 
his unrelenting hostility to the late Bank of the United 
States?) What country on earth possessed a better cur- 
rency than this did at that time? What country afford- 
ed such a reduced rate of exchanges? Where was la- 
bor better rewarded? Where was industry better re- 
compensed? Search the inhabitable globe for a paral- 
lel, and you will search in vian. Where was an insti- 
tution better organized and conducted, and its paper 
more readily received in every part of the United States, 
if not in every part of the world, by people of every pur- 
suit, from the centre to the remotest borders of the 
union, than the paper of the Bank of the United States? | 
It had realized more than had been predicted by its 
most ardent advocates in 1816. It had been chiefly in- 
strumental in effecting and maintaining, for nearly 
twenty years, what I regard to be the great desideratum, 
in a country where agriculture, planting, manufactures, 
and commerce lean upon and support each other—a 
convertible paper currency—bank paper converted at | 
the will of the holder into gold and silver. Such was | 
the state of the currency four years ago. Bank paper 
was not only convertible into silver at the counter of the 
bank that issued it, but was convertible everywhere in 
the interior at the counters of retail merchants, who 
were always glad to exchange their silver for bank | 
notes, which better suited their purposes for transmis- 
sion. Peace and plenty gladdened the whole land; 
content and cheerfulness were found in the most hum- 
ble cottage as well as in the more costly edifice; a pros- 
pect of universal prosperity was then presented, on 
which the mind loved to dwell. I will not enlarge 
upon it, but content myself with a simple narration. 

General Jackson, in the plenitude of his power and 
unparalleled popularity, had forced, by his system of 
proscription, most of the officers of the government to 
become political partisans. 'To be an active partisan, 
to gain preferment, was a sine qua non with him. ‘The 
pohtical armor was put on, and each saw written on it, 
‘this is the road to Byzantium.” The president of a 
northern branch of the United States bank had dis- 








pleased some active partisan, and the mother bank re- | 
fused to dismiss the honest and independent head of the | 
branch; that partisan infused the venom of his feelings | 
into the bosom of general Jackson. Threat after threat | 
was made, in the president’s messages, against the U. | 
| States bank. A better currency was promised the peo- | 
ple, if they would unite with the executive in destroying | 
that institution. That promise had a charm in it, as ail | 

ersons are anxious to better their condition; and all | 
relieve, however prosperous, that their condition can | 
be improved. 





sut sill an honest and upright congress | 
refused to lend itself to the malignant purposes of the | 
executive, or to gratify his splenetice will. Congress was | 
in favor of renewing the charter of the bank. The) 
| executive veto nullified the wiil of the representatives of | 
_ the states and the people. Congress refused to gratify 


the will of the executive in ordering the government, 


*-* —<———— 
Neapolitan and French indemniiies were adjusted 
imported in gold. This was hailed as the mille 
of the golden age, and general Jackson was told 
flatterers, and helieved it, that he had at last discoyey 
ed the philosopher’s stone. _ Jaundiced-eyed, and p¢4,. 
sighted politicians whose minds cannot realize cay... 
and effects, or discriminate fictitious from true ,,, 
abiding causes, thought that they had really work, 


: and 
by his 


*) 
al 


d 


specie miracle; and the general himself read his valedic. 
tory, “still harping” on the monster bank, and conor. 
tulating himself and the country on the experip-ey,; 
which he had tried in his humble efforts to improve * 
he said he had, the currency of our country. But |’; 
fast in my chronology; there is one other remaraj,\; 


event which I wish to allude to. Before general Ja¢.. 
son retired from office, a distinguished senator, yj, 
had aided much in building up the golden image Which 
he wished all to fall down and worship, made a poljjj. 
cal prediction, that if the people of the west would eo. 
operate with him in destroying the Bank of the United 
States, they would see, in violation of all the laws whic) 
govern fluids or solids, gold flow up the Mississiy)) 
They believed, and looked with anxious hope, but look- 
ed invain. He conceived the expedient whilst congress 
was in session, but revealed it perhaps to few—lingered 
until congress had adjourned, and then, “solitary aj,4 
alone,” he thought he would set the golden stream jy, 
motion. Congress ordered the secretary of the treasury 
to receive the notes of specie-paying banks, and gold or 
silver, in payment of public dues. ‘The alchymical ope- 
ration was to be effected by a disregard of the law, and 
the secretary of the treasury was ordered to issue }jjs 
famous proclamation, demanding nothing but gold or 
silver for public lands. ‘The prediction was realized: 
gold and silver flowed up the valley and over the moun- 
tains, but flowed in steamboats and in stages—flowed 
to the land offices and to the banks of ceposite, but 
never into the pockets of the working people of the 
west 

This last act broke the glittering dream, and the veil 
of Mokanna fell to the ground. Convertible paper and 
gold were no longer synonymous; government, which 
should have been the last, was the first to make tly 
distinction. Gold and silver were at once more valuab\: 
for the article most in demand in this country is land; 
and the government is the largest (because it is the 
greatest proprietor) and cheapest seller, and can con- 
trol the market value. ‘Thousands daily purchase pub- 
lic land, and of course thousands were forced to pro- 
cure specie. It soon became an article of merchandise, 
to be bought in the market, rather than a medium ot 
exchange. ‘The banks found their paper returned 
upon them, and their specie almost exhausted, and 
wisely suspended specie payments; and the deposite 
banks were the very first to set the example. Confi- 
dence became impaired; the banks had _ been pressed 
by those who held their notes, and they, in turn, called 
on their debtors, and the debtors of the banks called on 
all who owed them; thus the pressure pressed the 
whole round of the circle of trade and business. Pane, 
dismay, confusion, and bankruptcy, followed in quick 
and fatal succession. The government could not es- 
cape the consequences of its measures, and suspend 
specie payments. 

The last congress, foreseeing the evil consequences 
of the specie circular of the treasury department, pass- 
ed a bill rescinding that order. Genera! Jackson treated 
it with contempt, placed it in his pocket, and retired 0 
the Hermitage, denouncing the insolence of congress 
in sending a bill to him which questioned the wisdom 
of any measure which he had ordered. Mr. Van 
Buren, who succeeded to the presidency, was urged 
most earnestly to rescind that circular, but he retusec. 
When he saw, as he ought to have seen, its evil ten- 
dency, he should have yielded to the counsel of hones! 
and practical men. I will here say that, whilst I be- 
lieve that the evils of that measure might have been 
in some degree softened if Mr. Van Buren had rescinc- 
ed the order after the fourth of March, I do not think 
it would have prevented a suspension of specie Pay 
ments: it would have changed the direction of that sus- 
pension: much of the silver would have been crawn 
from the west to the Atlantic and to the southern cities, 
and would have, in some degree, relieved them; bu 





‘that would have forced a suspension of specie [Pay- 


ments by the western and southwestern banks, wile! 
would have been quickly followed by the banks of the 
commercial and large cities. When silver is at a pre- 
mium, it is impossible, in the nature of things, for he 
paper of any bank to remain long in circulation, ‘ 
for any bank to throw out its paper to any useful ca 
tent to the people, and redeem it with the precious Mc 
tals. 

From this train of measures and circumstances: 
trace the causcs of the suspension of specie paymen's 
by all the banks, the great confusion and embarras™ 


T 
H 


e ° ° ' ; > IC .o £ vA ; yoty S H bank- 
deposites to be removed from the Bank of the United | ment in business of every kind, the distress and 


had done before him, and parcelled out the money of 
| the people among a host of state institutions, which‘he 





in the annals of history. 

| Those institutions were urged by the secretary of the 
| treasury to discount most liberally upen the deposites of 
|the government; and as slaves always most readily 
| obey the first orders of a new master, they not only dis- 
/counted paper offered to them, but in many cases In- 


fulness has the executive given, to warrant a surrender | yited customers. Congress altered the standard of gold, 


of power to its discretion? Has it shown, from the pru-| and reduced its value. 


dent exercise of powers delegated to it by the constitu- 


Muroneans cent their eald here 


to be coined, and thea ordered it home again. The 


now testifies are the most unprincipled and profligate 


! 
| 

oa] Perens vatetene * 6 Lryest thich has 
| States, where the law had placed them; but he, with| ruptcies which occurred, and the confusion which hé 


° 4 | aa) *) > + > ] 
ruthless hand, seized upon the public treasure, as Cesar | Ove rwhelmed both the people 


_From such measures you can trace consequences 


and the governmen'. 


_with the same unerring accuracy as the human eye 
can mark the path of the desolating whirlwind. | 

Amid this disastrous crisis, the president issued 4’ 
| proclamation convening congress, which he had pos 
tively refused to do a few weeks before. We asset 
‘bled, some of us with hope, some with apprehension, 
though all equally anxious to know what meastice 
‘would be recommended, and what position the exec: 
tive would assume. Some thought that the pr sid a 
, would recommend the sub-treasury system; others, 


. +: Ea Ta had 
retrinl of the s‘ate banks; whilst others hoped—at lee 
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anor corneas ara : . 
{ did—that he would throw himself upon the advice of 
oress. ‘This was really my belief, as well as ray 
$0 His appointment of Mr. Poinsett at the head of 
re war department had inspired me with some hope 
if better things. No man, save one, who had been 
a either south or west of Pennsylvania, held a place 
iq the cabinet. And the appointment of a second, and 
one so highly worthy and eminently qualified, was, I 
thought, the harbinger of some apne | changes. So 
first-rate men are In office, I care not from what co 
ter they are taken, or where may be their birth-place. 
But Ido maintain, that every prominent place should 
he filled by high-minded and efficient gentlemen, who 
understand their duties, and are prompt to discharge 
them. 1 came here with no pledged hostility to his ad- 
ministration, and, personally, I had a very high regard 
for the president. My situation here is pecular. I 
have been elected by the aid of both parties. If I were 
to consult the feelings of a majority of the persons who 
yoted for me, rather than the opinions of a majority of 
the voters of the district, I would pause in my course. 
But when instructed with a public duty, I do not feel 
at liberty to be governed by feelings of personal predi- 
lection or antipathy. I feel bound to take a more ex- 
pansive view of the whole district and the nation. 
When we assembled here, speculation was at once 
hushed by the receipt of the president’s message; and 
I must confess I was greatly disappointed. I had read 
his famous letter to Mr. Sherrod Williams, in which he 
considered the state banks as government depositories, 
and said how admirably the system worked—where he 
denounced the United States bank, and promised to 
tread in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor. I| 
thought all this was the mere electioneering language 
of the day, and that, when once in office, he would 
make himself the president of the people, and not of a 
party. All my expectations were disappointed; for al- 
most the first thing he informed the representatives of 
the people whom he had called together—who assem- 
bled here fresh and warm from the midst of the people 
—was, that if they should dare to pass a bill to esta- 
blish a United States bank, he would be a lion in their 
path; that he was armed with a veto power, and would 
assuredly use it. Such language is unprecedented in 
the history of this or any other country. ‘The president, 





in his inaugural address, informed the people that if a 
particular measure should be passed by congress, he | 
would use the veto. I thought that unnecessary and | 
uncalled for, but supposed it was designed for southern | 
effect. A veto in that case would be unnecessary; | 
nor did Mr. Van Buren, or any one else, suppose that 
he would ever be called on to redeem his pledge; for, | 
Mr. Chairman, whenever the congress of the United | 
States shall so far forget their compact with Maryland | 
as to violate private property in the District of Colum- | 
bia, your jurisdiction will end, and that of Maryland | 
will begin, over all that part of the ten miles square | 
north of the southern bank of the Potomac river. [| 
may go farther: that moment this house shall contain | 
a majority of members who will be so reckless as to | 
vote for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- | 
lumbia, the annunciation of that majority by the chair | 
will be the sounding of the death-knell of the union. 
Before Mr. Van Buren is six months in office, be- | 
fore a single bill or resolution has been sent to him for 
his signature, he has voluntarily, gratuitously, stepped 
out of the line of his duty, to inform congress that 
upon at least two measures he will use his veto. | 
have an hostility to the veto power, and can never be 
reconciled to its use. The framers of our constitution 
placed it in the hands of the executive, under the falla- 
clous belief that it was the weakest of the co-ordinate 
branches of government. Sir, the framers of the con- 
stitution and the authors of the federalist were mista- 
ken. The executive is more powerful than all the 
other branches put together. All power is fast consoli- 
dating in the executive hands; and the executive his- 
tory of the last four years is sufficient to justify the re- 
mark, without any further proof. They thought it 
larmless, because they found it obsolete in England, 
though existing in the English constitution. ; 


The government of the United States is the last in 
the world which should tolerate the veto power. There 
may be some plausibility for it in the state constitu- 
tons, which secure to the people the right to elect both 
branches of the legislature; for there both branches 
may be moved, in a greater or less degree, by the same | 





commotion or popular impulse. But even in the con- 
stitution of my own state, where the senate is not 
elected by the people, the executive is denied the veto | 
Power; the constitution says that the governor shall | 
sign the laws. And it has been judicially decided by 
our highest courts, that laws which have passed the 
general assembly, or both houses of the legislature, are 
valid without the signature of the governor. And that 
is almost the only feature in the Maryland constitution | 
which, I think, could not be changed for the better. | 
And in the federal government, also, every useful cau- | 
ton exists in framing laws, without the existence of | 
the oppressive veto power in the executive. In our 
fovernment, part representative, part confederative, no 
aw can be enacted without its first receiving the sanc- | 
tion of the representatives of the people; or, in other 
Words, a majority of the people in their aggregate ca- 
yom 4. without distinction of states, control in this 
‘louse. In the confederate branch, where the sovereign 
Sates are equal, a majority of those states must give 
Sanction to every bill. What greater safeguard can 
tere be to liberty than to require first the concurrence 
oa majority of the people, and then a majority of the 
Sates, to every measure of public utility? Every re- 





| of the constitution? 


straint beyond this is actual, real oppression. I regard 
the abuse of delegated power to be as obnoxious to 
censure as the usurpation of power. And an execu- 


tive places itself within the range of that censure, when 


it arrogantly uses, or presumptuously threatens, the 
veto. It is to awe free and rated deliberation, by 
suspending the sword of Damocles over the heads of 
nervous politicians, in this hall or the other. 

Historians inform us that, with all his vices, “ Nero 
never attempted any thing against the jurisdiction of 
the senate.”’ 

Marcus Aurelius, though armed with the imperial 
tribunitian (or veto) prerogative, said, in alluding to the 
senate, “Itis more proper that I should submit to the 
opinion of so many and such friends, than that so 
many and such friends should follow my will” 

An able writer says, “It was by adding the tribu- 
nitian power (intercedare vetare) to the military, in 
their own persons, that the Roman emperors consum- 
mated the ruin of the republic.” “It was by this 
mode,” says Tacitus, “that Augustus found means, 
without the name of king or dictator, to make himself 
superior to the legislative and executive powers of the 
commonwealth.” ; 

If the Romans lost their liberty by the union of the 
military and the veto power in the same hands, how 
can it be preserved in this nation, when you unite In 
the same hands, which have now the military and 
veto, the power of the purse, which you propose to do 
by the bill now on your table?—a power which Augus- 
tus never possessed. 

But in these modern days, a president is called a 
Roman patriot, who freely uses this detested instru- 
ment of tyranny. Though Pliny boasts, in panegyriz- 
ing Trajan, “that the emperor never allowed himself 
to ete. or prevent the execution of the senate’s de- 
crees.” 

I will not dwell longer on this subject than to say 
that, as it was by the use of the veto that Louis XVI. 
lost his head—so may the next American who shall 
use it lose his personal popularity. 

But the president has thought fit to read to congress 
a lecture upon constitutional law, and gravely tells us 
that a Bank of the United States would be unconstitu- 
tional. Yes, sir, he would fain convince us that the 


‘constitution was in his keeping, and that he will not 


let the rude hands of the representatives of the people 
profane it. Mr. Chairman, how much crime has been 
committed, how much blood has been shed, by fanati- 


_cism, under the pretext of serving the cause of religion? 


How much usurpation and tyranny have been prac- 
tised, upon the pretence of saving the constitution and 
serving the people? Let history answer—for every 
volume can answer, from the creation of the world to 
the present moment. Who is this mighty expounder 
Is he the venerable and glorious 
man who presided over the deliberations of the con- 
vention that formed that sacred instrument? Or is he 
the wise and distinguished individual whose pen gave 
it form and proportion, and who has been emphatically 
called the father of the constitution? No, sir, he is not. 

3ut he is Martin Van Buren, of Kinderhook. The 
same individual who informed the nation in his inau- 
sural address, on the east front of the capitol, that he 
was the first president elected who had not participated 
in the patriotic struggles of the revolution; who thought 
it proper to say, for the information, perhaps, of the la- 
dies present, that he was born since those ancient days. 
He is the first and chief of the modern expounders of the 
constitution. Yes, sir, even Amos Kendall, an officer 
not of the constitution but of the law, says that he is a 
limb—yes, sir! the right arm, I suppose—of the execu- 
tive body, and has dared to read a homily to the courts 
upon their duties and the constitution. It is time, for 
the dignity of this house and the nation, that such inso- 
lence and effrontery should be frowned down, if not 
punished. But I will leave these distinguished person- 
ages for a moment, and allude to others. There is 
another class of politicians in this house, who have 
been thrown into ecstacies because Mr. Van Buren 
says that, as he construes the constitution, congress 
cannot create a United States bank. They call them- 
selves the true state rights old dominion republican de- 
mocrats of the Jeffersonian school, and quote the name 
of that patriot, for every purpose, numberless times, in 
every speech with which they favor this house. My 
mind is in doubt whether such displays should be 
treated gravely or lightly. Gentlemen seem to speak 
as if no one had read and understood Mr. Jefferson’s 
writings but themselves, and quote slips from and frag- 
ments uf his letters written some fifty years ago, before 
the existence of a United States bank. I have been 
amused to see the dreadful warfare of words carried on, 
among those southern state rights seg tones who dis- 
pute upon subtletics too refined to be perceived by my 
cnental vision. One descants upon constitutional law, 
and all eagerly listen, in hope to hear some idea which 
may impinge against something which Mr. Jefferson 
may have loosely written or said, believing it will be 
his political destruction at home. Quick as thought, a 
messencer is sent to the library, to produce a letter or 
conversation of Mr. Jefferson. The orator ends, and 
another begins with anticipated victory joyously illu- 
mining his features, and his southern fnend is handled 
without gloves or merey. But with what propensity 
for long speaking which is so remarkable in the south 
where all are imaginative children of the sun, and 
where all possess the copia verborum in an eminent de- 
gree, he soon runs foul of some other opinion of Mr. 
Jefferson. on some other and foreign subject. Yes 
and another more mercury-footed page is posted, to tell 


the first to be swift. Then another state rights Jeffer- 
sonian old dominion true republican democrat rises, 
and, with the merciless vengeance of a Samson, he 
routs and vanquishes the political Philistines before 
him, behind him, and around him, horse, foot, and dra- 
goons. ‘These gentlemen regard it high treason, verily, 
to differ in the minutest particular from Mr. Jeflerson. 
What a bombastic Englishman once said of Homer, 
they think true of Jefferson: 


Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 
Verse will seem prose; but still persist and read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need. 


__ They regard it heresy, i, ger the benefit of clergy, 
if any man dare speak, think, or breathe, without pro- 
ducing the authority of Mr. Jefferson; and he is read 
out of the state rights party. They call to my mind an 
anecdote which occurred in my own state on the death 
of Alexander Hamilton, in the best days of Maryland 
hospitality, before she was governed as she now is, by 
arigles and aunts, who are all united by either affinity 
or propinquity, who fill all places, and hold the reins of 
overnment in their feeble and effeminate grasp—for 
aryland is pretty much like the rest of the southern 
states. ‘They have all been, for the last ten years, like 
so many barrels ot frozen cider—the spirit has not es- 
caped, but it has become concentrated; some of them 
now show signs of reanimation, and enlivening feelings 
are beginning to pervade them; and we may hope that 
even “Rip Van Winkle” (North Carolina) will in time 
open his wondering eyes. But to my anecdote. The 
news reached a coterie of thorough-going federalists, 
who were dining on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
where wine and wit were flowing in equal streams; all 
expressed in general exclamation their bitter sorrow; 
all, save one, became earnest and eloquent in speaking 
of the powers of that great man’s mind—of the great 
services he had rendered to the country, and the heavy 
loss which the nation had sustained, and how much 
they lamented it. At length, Josiah Bailey, the pre- 
sent attorney general of Mar land, who was re- 
markable for a high order of intellect, when he would 
venture to exercise it, setting down his empty wine- 
glass, said to his bevy of friends, that he had listened to 
the expressions of grief which the sad news had called 
from them, but he felt that his grief was greater than 
theirs, because his loss was greater in the death of 
Hamilton; for as long as Hamilton lived (said he) he 
had never been put to the labor and trouble of investi- 
ating questions for himself, and that, as Hamilton was 
fend he now, alas, would be forced to the dire neces- 
sity of thinking for himself. 

I could but think, since this discussion has com- 
menced, if Mr. Jefferson had not left behind him some 
two volumes of state papers, one volume of corres- 
pondence, and his notes on Virginia, how awfully an- 
noyed some of the Virginia politicians would be, if 
driven, like Josiah Bailey, to think for themselves. 
What would these gentlemen do if the point d’appui of 
their political lever were destroyed? 

An able member from Virginia informed us, Jast 
night, that he considered Mr. Jefferson the polar star 
that directed his course. Suppose we draw imagina- 
tion from around the figure, and examine it by the test 
of real life. Will a traveller always keep his eye on 
the polar star? If he should direct his gaze continually 
that way in his joufney, he will soon find that furs 
would add to his comfort; he would next find that the 
white bear and the wandering Indian would be the 
only living things about him; and the next step he 
would find himself plunging into Symmes’s arctic 
hole. Will the prudent and skilful mariner look alone 
at the north star, in directing his vessel’s way over the 
trackless ocean? At times he is forced to look at other 
fixed if less beautiful luminaries, and finds them equally 
true and useful. Yes, sir, astronomy and navigation 
teach him to point his glass, at times, to all the Tetahe 
stars in the zodiac, and the power of human reason 
makes them subservient to its control. 

So I should iain think the practical American states- 
man should view every star in the firmament, or, to 

uit the figure, should read all that has been written by 
the wise and the good, and then dare to think for 
himself. 

When Jefferson embarked in the glorious cause of 
the revolution, did he take Solon or Lycurgus, Sidney 
or Hampden, for his model of greatness? Did he take 
Locke or Milton as the text-books of his creed? No, 
sir, he did not. He read all that patriots had written; 
he read deeply the volumes of human nature: and 
then, sir, he dipped his pen into his own mind, and 
wrote the immortal declaration of independence. He 
had no model; daring to think and to act for himself, 
he made himself great as he was. 

We are in committee of the whole on the state of the 
union; and I am unwilling, as an American citizen, to 
sit silently and hear Mr. Jefferson’s name quoted, to 
eflect every narrow and selfish purpose. His fame is 
the property of the whole nation, and is not placed in 
the hands of a few southern politicians. Mr. Jefferson 
had faults, as all men have; but Mr. Jefferson was a 
man Of enlarged and expansive mind. And if any su- 
pernatural power could resuscitate his body with the 
magic wand of one of old, as we read in solemn history, 
and present him living before us, he would rebuke his 
friends for using his name, as it has been, on many oc- 
casions. 

Mr. Jefferson doubted, before the first United States 
bank was established, whether it was constitutional to 
establish such an institution. But did he advise gene- 





ral Washington to put his veto upon it? No, sir. He 
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cautions him against using the veto—he urges him to 
respect the representatives of the people. is he did 
in the last sentence of his letter to general Washing- 
ton, in 1791. He says, “it must be added, however, 
that unless the president's mind, on a view of every 
thing which is urged for and against this bill, is totally 
clear, that it is unauthorized by the constitution; if the 
pro and the con hang so even as to balance his judg- 
ment, a just respect for the wisdom of the legislature 
would naturally decide the balance in favor of their 
eee . 

Such is the manly language of a great mind; and I 
wish, for the interest of che cbumitie tea his modern 
friends knew how to appreciate it. He recommends 
no veto, but cautions the president against it. He ad- 
vises the president to respect the legislature. This is 
the lang oo of a true democrat. A democrat is he 
who will think for himself, vote for himself, speak for 
himself, and obey the laws and decisions of the tribu- 
nals of the country. A man who puts on the blind- 
bridle of party, and allows himself to be caparisoned 
with party trammels, is not a democrat—he is half a 
vassal. A democrat must be a free thinker and a free 
talker—a free and fearless political actor. 

_ Whilst Mr. Jefferson spoke and wrote freely his sen- 
timents, he knew how to respect the opinions of others. 
He respected the constitution and obeyed the laws. 

Vhen the Bank of the United States was established 
he acquiesced in deference and with cheerfulness. And 
in 1804, after he was exalted to the presidency, he 
signed a bill authorizing the bank to establish branches 
in the territories. If he had not surrendered his first 
opi nion, he placed himself in the attitude of being guilty 
of base perjury in sanctioning the measure; and I would 
not venture to give utterance to the opinion I would en- 
tertain of the man who would bring such a charge 
against him. 

It was but last night, while listening to an able mem- 
ber from the old dominion, who was quoting Jefferson 
against the Bank of the United States, that I turned to 
a learned friend from Virginia, by whom I was sitting, 
and said that I really believed that, if Mr. Jefferson was 
on this floor, and saw the distresses of the country, he 
would be first and warmest to advocate a United States 
bank. My friend remarked that I appreciated justly 
Mr. Jeflerson’s character; for he had heard a few days 
ago a distinguished gentleman, who was a neighbor of 
Mr. Jeflerson, assert that Mr. Jefferson had said that, 
if the state bank system was to be tolerated, the only 
way to control it, and to give a good currency, was to 
have a Bank of the United States. But this fact has 
been alluded to by the able gentleman who preceded 
me [Mr. Pope.] That he said so, I have not the smallest 
doubt. Your supreme court, last winter, decided that 
the state banks were constitutional. Then, if Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s eg are to be quoted, they would be in fa- 
vor of a United States bank. 

But those very gentlemen, who wish to chain down 
Mr. Jeflerson’s mg a to the narrowest views on all 
subjects, will find themselves in an awkward predica- 
ment at the next session. I predict, Mr. Chairman, 
that they will then quote Mr. Jefferson as the greatest 
latitudinarian who ever filled the presidential chair. 


When the question of the annexation of Texas to the 
union shall come up, as I expect it will next winter, 
these gentlemen will quote Mr. Jefferson as a prece- 
dent, because he recommended the purchase of Lou- 
isiana. : 

Mr. Jefferson has admitted that that purchase was 
made without any authority being given in the consti- 
tution. But still he recommended it, and signed the 
bill. Sir, he acted wisely; he acted as a philosophic 
statesman should have acted. There are occasionally 
and rarely great nationalemergencies, which no framers 
of a constitution can foresee. ‘Those emergencies must 
be met, and acted upon promptly. This was one of 
them. In such a case, all public fanctibaation are jus- 
tified in adapting their course to the circumstances. 
Whilst they venerate the constitution, they are required 
by duty to obey what must be the sense, not of a party, 
but of the whole nation in the emergency, and adopt 
such measures as will meet the wishes of the present 
generation, and which they are convinced will meet 
with the ap robation of all posterity. Such occurrences 
are but seldom presented, but still they do sometimes 
occur. And Mr. Madison said truly, in his able re- 
port upon the Virginia resolutions of 1798, that, “‘ as the 
constitution is above the law, so are the people above 
the constitution.” That maxim should be received 
with caution, to be sanctioned only when the people 
desire a change in their organic law, or when great na- 


tional exigencies arise, such as I have alluded to. 


Some of these southern constitutional lawyers seem 
to revel in denunciations against the Bank of the 
United States—not only some of the Virginia politicians, 
but the able member from South Carolina, (Mr. Pick- 
ens,] who sprung into the front rank in this debate. 
Some new light has illumined his path. I thought, if 
any state in the union had acquiesced in the constitu- 
tionality of the Bank ot the United States, it was South 
Carolina. If the people have erred in sustaining the 
bank, South Carcine has inculcated that error, for all 
of her great men have advocated it. In 1816, seven 
out of eight of her representatives voted for the charter 
of the United States bank. Yes, sir, Messrs. Calhoun, 
Chappell, Edwards, Huger, King, Lowndes, Middle- 
ton, Pickens, Taylor, and Woodward; and Mr. May- 
rant stood “solitary and alone” against it. But the 
onward path of modern genius can demonstrate that 
all these men were ignorant of the constitution and 
their duties. 





“We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so.” 


Yes, sir, Mr. Calhoun, who was a southern fixed 
star, has, by some inscrutable phenomena of nature, by 
some undiscoverable law of attraction, wandered from 
his station, and is now in the northern polar hemisphere; 
or, rather, is now a planet revolving around, by attrac- 
tion and repulsion, the executive centre. Sir, I grieve 
at the sudden transition, because I like Mr. Calhoun 
personally. But he has made himself a living warning, 
to the opinions I have expressed, how dangerous it is 
for any free-thinking and generous man, whether in 
public or private life, to pin his faith to the skirts of any 
man. Mr. Calhoun’s political life has been most 
strangely erratic. If I should wish to find an argu- 
ment in favor of the Bank of the United States, I would 
read his speech made in 1816; if I wished to find a con- 
firmation of those opinions, [ would read his speech 
made in the twenty-third congress; if I wished to find 
an argument against the bank, I would read his recent 
speech made in the twenty-fifth congress; if I wished 
to find an argument in favor of the tariff, I would read 
his speech made in 1816; if I would wish to find an 
argument against the tariff, I would read at least a do- 
zen speeches which he has made within the last four 
years; if I wished to find an argument in favor of forts 
and fortifications, I would read his report made when 
he was secretary of war; if I wished to find an argu- 
ment against forts and fortifications, I would read his 
speech delivered in the twenty-third congress; if I 
wished to gain proof that he was friendly to the tariff 
and internal improvements, I would ask for it from the 
gentlemen of Pennsylvania, who, some ten or twelve 
years ago, urged his name for the presidency, and I 
would be answered that they urged his claims because 
they thought him ultra on those subjects; if I wished to 
find arguments against that system, they would be 
found in every speech which he has delivered on any 
subject whatever for the last six years. Let the gene- 
rous and chivalric young men of the south follow such 
a polar fixed star, and they will find, when too late to 
retrieve their standing and usefulness, that they had 
been following an ignis fatuus, which had been leading 
them from swamp to bog, from bog to glen, from glen 
to morass, and finally left them in a cypress swamp of 
the most impenetrable darkness. He may be quoted 
for any political opinion, as a distinguished judge once 
said Croke’s reports could be quoted for any legal 
opinion. I had rather at once cut my political juglar 
than follow such a star; for if I did not, the people 
would soon do it for me; and I regard suicide prefera- 
ble to public execution. I was amused at the gallant 
bearing of my chivalrous friend from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Pickens,] when he took the lead, conscious of his 
right and ability to lead, in this debate; it proved to my 
mind that his southern feeling still animated his bosom. 
I thought it seemed cruel, though it was just, when he 
required the clerk, with his strong voice, to read out 
the names of those who had voted for and against gene- 
ral Gordon’s proposition a few years ago. I thought 
that that was, to his new allies, “the most unkindest 
cut of all.” I was then seated in the chair on the clerk’s 
platform, which is now occupied by the honorable 
senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Webster, [Mr. J. 
pointed in the direction of the clerk’s seat,] philoso- 
phizing and surveying the effect it would produce on 
many countenances, and perceived, as some names 
were pronounced, their faces would crimson; others 
would blanch; some twisted in their chairs, whilst 
others left the hall, as old Proteous once quitted an un- 
pleasant theatrical hall; whilst in some old and hardened 
sinners, who had long and often offended, not an eye 
would wink, or a muscle move, or a single feature 
change. They seemed to look as if they were con- 
scious that they were past all forgiveness, and had 
made up their minds to look with more composure 
upon their past acts, than upon the enormity of those 
which they fully expected to perpetrate; whilst I heard, 
or thought I heard, several voices a arse agg 
“expunge the journal.” That gentleman, [Mr. Pick- 
ens,] whilst he is advocating, in his able speeches, 
state rights, is at the same time supporting a measure 
which is the very definition of consolidation. The 
whole reasoning amounts to this: because congress 
has not the power to establish a bank, therefore con- 
gress must surrender into the hands of the executive 
all power over the public money. 

Whilst I regard a Virginian or South Carolinian, 
who will act upon the principles of his ancestors, and 
dare think for himself, as one of the noblest beings in 
creation; I regard that different Lilliputian race, who 
are seven-months children, always talking about the 
constitution, and never reading it, who ride about with 
saddlebags and the revised code, and spout “constitu- 
tion and Jefferson” at every court-house and_cross- 
road, as the unsafest guides in the world; and if they 
should happen to be such lawyers as “rare Ben Jonson” 
a I would warn the people to beware of them 
who 

“Give forked counsel: take provoking gold 

On either hand, and put it up, 

So wise, so grave, of so perplexed a tongue, 

And loud withal, that would not wag, nor scarce 
Lie still without a fee.” 


There may be one other class of southern politicians 
who are worse constitutional advisers. They are those 
of more standing at the bar, and who are called great 
special pleaders—the true green-bag gentry—who know 
all the arts of filing a declaration, or framing a de- 
murrer—who can at once analyze in their minds all the 
dry maxims of the black letter and the lignum-vite 
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terms.of the law—who know how to make thin dis:; 
tions, and can quibble on the point of a cambric ne ‘de 
Such men I would counsel with upon a contingent “. 
mainder or executory devise; but they are not ra h 
men as [ would select as my guides to expound th 
constitution on this floor, or to make them my Peng 
types as philosophical statesmen. Hair-split distine. 
tions prove, they think, superior wisdom; and they will 
beautify them with rich diction and elegant manne: 
and leave you in a perfect paradise of ecstacy, figu . 
and flowers. Mr. Chairman, there are safer and better 
guides. Let those who wish to understand the cong). 
tution read the debates of the convention which framed 
that instrument—read the debates in the state conyen. 
tions which adopted it—read the federalist and chies 
justice Marshall’s decisions upon it: let him do this 
and then he will dare to think for himself, and wil} 
know something about it. And in this reading he may 
learn that Mr. Jefferson was not in this country at the 
time of the formation of the constitution, but was minis. 
ter in France. As a politician, Mr. Jefferson was gy. 
perior to Mr. Madison; as an expounder of the con. 
stitution, I regard him as inferior. 


Can any one doubt that, had Mr. Van Buren recom. 
mended the establishment of a United States bank 
chartered with cautious and well-guarded restraints, jt 
would have been passed by this congress, and that jn 
less than six months every solvent bank would resume 
specie payments, and the overwhelming misery and dis. 
tresses of the people would have changed into a brighte; 
and more prosperous aspect? I do not doubt it. Had 
Mr. Van Buren said that he had been disappointed jp 
the new experiment, as all of his friends had been; that 
it was the part of wisdom now to adopt the old and 
well-tried policy of his predecessors, a policy which had 
acted well: if then some of his friends here had op. 
posed it, he could have held up the example of Madi- 
son, and been sustained by the nation. Madison’s 
name would have outweighed a host of modern poli- 
ticians. When Mr. Madison stood alone in his vote in 
the last Virginia convention, against all the rest, an able 
American writer said that he would sooner have taken 
Mr. Madison to be right than all the rest put together. 
As much as I admired his wisdom, | could not say that 
much. But Mr. Van Buren’s course has been called a 
firm one; and a distinguished senator now in my eye, 
[Mr. Webster,] said, in a speech which I heard with 
great pleasure, in another quarter of this capitol, that 
after reading Mr. Van Buren’s message, and finding 
that he was really tracking the footsteps of the late 
president, he oom, not charge him with a want of 
firmness. I differ with that distinguished gentleman, 
and many others who have used the same language in 
this and the other end of the capitol. I will not call it, 
at the same time, timidity, but I will call it rashness. 
The brave Roman who sent his gallant son at the head 
of an army, cautioned him as much against rashness 
as he did against cowardice. ‘The mean of true cou- 
rage,” said he, “lies between the extremes of cowardice 
and rashness.” It is a proof of an absence of moral 
courage for any man to persist in wrong because his 
friends urge him to do so. Mr. Van Buren had an op- 
portunity of showing moral fortitude in an eminent de- 
gree; for it does require no small degree of moral cov- 
rage for a man to gently chide, softly to rebuke, a ruin- 
ous career of his oad: Had Mr. Van Buren said to 
his friends that he had believed in the experiment as 
they had done, but he and they had been disappointed; 
it had overwhelmed the whole land in misery and dis- 
tress; his supporters as well as his opponents were beg- 
gared by it; that he felt it his duty to abandon the 
scheme which had so signally failed, and he had deter- 
mined, for the good of the nation, to go back to the 
well-beaten path in which Washington and Madison, 
and all the other presidents, trod—he might have lost 
here and there a friend, but he would have ained 3 
hundred for one; he would have proved himself worthy 
of the office which he holds, proved himself of true and 
generous courage, and would have then _been placed 
by the side of the amiable and patriotic Madison. But 
what does he do? When the popular phrenzy was 
highest against a bank, Mr. Van Buren, in an evi hour, 
committed himself against the bank, supposing the pet 
bank system would succeed; because general Jackson 
had sworn, in his wrath, that it should succeed. But tt 
failed—exploded—-blowing up the treasury as weil a 
the banks; and the people were ruined. r. Van oat 
ren was in a dilemma, and could not go fora Unitec 
States bank, and preserve his consistency; and had a 
magnanimity of feeling to confess error, repent, mor 
ask forgiveness of the thousands and tens of thousands 
whom he had helped to ruin. What was he to “'* 
this emergency, as congress had been called in i 
panic of the moment? He was pledged to go in_the 
foot-steps of the late president, and there were, no [00l 
steps. Mr. Van Buren was at fault, sadly at fault. 4 
fast runner was posted to the Hermitage, two letters 
are quickly written by general Jackson, published 10 
the Globe, and thus foot-steps are made where non’ 
were before. Never did Tiberius reign with as pier 
awful terror as when he retired from Rome and well 
to his gloomy and secluded hermitage, and sent his au: 
thoritative and bloody edicts to a slavish and affrighte' 
senate. 


One or two gentlemen have thrown out, during oes 
discussion on this bill, or the one which was posed = 
few days ago, a delicate intimation that the expe if the 


of the bank might be more clear to their minds 1 


res, 


e . oa S on J at 
constitution were altered so as to express distinctly that 


congress should have power to establish a bank. 4 
such allusions I think as Lowndes did, in 1816, whe! 
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he was requested by a member to move an amendment 
io the constitution to authorize congress to establish a 
hank. Lowndes said that he had two objections to 
doing so: one was, that he thought such an amend- 
ment would not be adopted; and the second was, that 
he thought the power already existed in the consti- 
ae Chairman, I do not profess to be a constitutional 
lawyer. I have read some law, it is true, but have 
never practised in the courts. I have been admitted to 
ractise in the court at the base of this capitol, as a mene 
many other unworthy lawyers have been admitted. I 
studied law in Virginia, under the most distinguished 
‘urist of that state—a personal and political friend of 
Mr. Jeflerson. I was taught to believe that it was the 
duty of a lawyer to respect the constitution and the 
laws; that the constitution had authorized courts armed 
with power to decide litigated questions; that from the 
inferior courts there was a right to appeal to the highers 
and that the decision of the supreme court of the United 
States was final, and its powers were broadly and 
clearly written in the constitution; that if the supreme 
court were to decide a question or principle, which did 
not suit the popular taste, the decision still was final; 
hut the people had a remedy in two ways, pointed out 
by the constitution, by which congress and the states 
should not alter the decision, but could alter the consti- 
tution, as they have on some occasions altered that 
instrument. his was the doctrine which I was taught; 
this is the doctrine which all my reading and reflection 
have since confirmed. 

The supreme court has said that it will not decide 
political questions; but that same court has twice said 
that the constitutionality of the bank was a legal ques- 
tion, and has twice decided it to be constitutional. The 
decisions of that court have, in every case, been acqui- 
esced in by the people of the whole nation. General 
Washington, who presided over the convention which 
framed the constitution; Mr. Madison, who was most 
yominent in framing it; Alexander Hamilton, who in 
intellect was second to no man in the nation; have 
given their sanction toa bank. ‘The congress of 1791, 
which chartered the first United States bank, voted two 
to one in favor of it—ayes 39, noes 20. ‘The greater 
portion of the members of that congress, who were in 
the convention which framed the constitution, voted for 
it. Every president has given it his sanction: Wash- 
ington, J. Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. 





Adams, Jackson—for the latter, in one of his messages, | 
said he would condescend to write a charter, if congress | 
would meanly ask him to do so: every president, save | 
Martin Van Buren; and even he signed a memorial to | 
have a branch established at Albany. The man who! 
would raise his voice agaist this overwhelming authori- | 
ty, l would respect more for his pertinacity and obdura- | 
cy of opinion than for his dispassionate judgment. 

We are told by metaphysicians that nothing is so dif- | 
ficult to prove as self-evident propositions. And I re- | 
gard the right of congress to establish a bank as being 
so decidedly clear as to remove all necessity for other | 
argument on that subject. 

The president says that against a United States bank | 
the sentiments of the people are “deliberately fixed.”— 
How does he know that? What spirit of divination 
does he possess, to know whether the people always 
think with him? He has changed against the pet bank 
system; he was for it three months ago; his message 
contains his palinodia. May not the people,who changed 
against the bank in hopes of bettering their condition, 
change for it now, to bring themselves where they were, 
rather than be beggared and miserable? If they should 
be convinced that it will improve their present distres- 
sed situation, they will very quickly change. Self-inter- 
est is a powerful lever; and the president and his friends, 
by their acts, have induced the pecu to look to it.— 
The people will not ruin themselves because Mr. Van 
Buren has held out false hopes, false lights, by which 
they have been wrecked; they will come back, and de- 
nounce and quit all crude experiments. 


But when the committee of New York merchants 
told Mr. Van Buren of the dreadful distress in that city, 
he did not believe it; he thought it all panic. The re- 
cent elections ought to be a gentle warning. But no 
man is so blind as he who will not see; and I am half 
disposed to believe that some politicians do not yet know 
that the gold experiment has failed. 

The expediency of a bank presents a very different 
proposition. 

We can often, Mr. Chairman, look finto the future 
by the lights of the past. And the past furnishes to my 
mind the most conclusive evidence that a United States 
bank is highly, almost indispensably, necessary to pro- 
mote the rapid and uniform prosperity of the nation.— 
Without money, no business can prosper; and without 
a convertible currency, and a near uniformityof ex- 
changes, the prosperity of all business is in a great de- 
gree paralyzed. Whi st the inequality of exchanges in 
a depreciated currency will secure wealth to the brokers 
and money exchangers, in the same degree will it di- 
minish the profits of the farmer and the mechanic, of 
the merchant and the man of useful enterprise. 

Whenever we have had a United States bank, we 
have had every where a convertible, redeemable cur- 
tency, by which the value of property could be clearly 
estimated; whenever we have not had a Bank of the 
United States, we have had a stoppage of specie pay- 
ments, distress, and individual ruin. If we are to judge 
of effects by causes, what can be more convincing and 
conclusive? When the Bank of the United States was 
In existence, exchanges from New Orleans to New 





ork were never more than one per cent.; often at par; 





and sometimes, from one city to the other, above par. 
There was then but a reasonable and useful number of 
state banks. 
_ How are the exchanges now? We can sometimes 
judge of great things by small. A friend sent me a 
undred dollar note, a few days ago, on a bank in Flo- 
iida, which he had been trying to pass off, but could 
not. I went to a broker, and he oflered me seventy- 
five dollars in District paper for the hundred dollars on 
the Florida bank. lotlered him the note for eighty-five 
dollars, and he refused it. I called on the delegate from 
Florida, to know whether the bank was good. He in- 
formed me that it was perfectly solvent, and as sound 
as any bank in the world; that its paper passed freely 
in Florida. Then, a man who owes a debt of seventy- 
five dollars in this city, who may reside in Florida, will 
have to pay one hundred dollars in paper, which he 
takes at par at home, to liquidate his liability in this 
city. Such is the discount, at but one half the extent 
of our nation. If my mind had ever doubted on the 
subject of the expedieney of a United States bank, this 
single circumstance would have removed everv doubt. 
The government has disconnected itself from the cur- 
rency, and all things are in confusion, and I fear will 
remain so until we have what was appropriately called, 
esterday, by my eloquent friend from New York, [Mr. 
Hoffinans the balance wheel of a United States bank. 
I have travelled almost in every part of the union with 
United States bank paper, and never met with an in- 
dividual in my life who did not prefer receiving it to 
specie. But the condition of our exchanges has been 
enlarged upon by several gentleman, and with great 
force by the able member who preceded me; and I will 
not consume the time of the committee on that branch 
of the subject. 

I had intended to offer some considerations upon, 
firrst, the right of the government to create and estab- 
lish a good and sound currency for the people, and a 
safe and salutary mode of exchange; and, secondly, the 
duty of the federal government to exercise that power: 
but I have been anticipated by the able member from 
Winchester, [Mr. Mason,] who made an argument 
upon this subject, clear and lucid; one which has been 
unanswered, because it is unanswerable. He showed 
the evils which would be inflicted on the people by es- 
tablishing one currency for the government and another 
for the people. He proved the close affinity of both, 
and their relative duties and responsibilities. I will only 
ask, in addition, Mr. Chairman, that if the government 
will not exercise any control over, and feel no obliga- 
tion to regulate, the currency and the medium of ex- 
changes, for what purpose was this federal alliance 
formed? Why was it that the states gave up to the 
general government the whole control over commerce, 
if that government will not adopt means for carrying on 
that commerce with a currency uniform, or as nearly 
so as human wisdom can devise? Why have they 
made the sacrifice of so large and surrendered of so 
ereat a portion of their sovereignty, as to be denied the 
right to regulate commerce between neighboring states 
and foreign nations, if the general government will take 
no step to promote this interchange?) What other con- 
sideration could they receive for this immense surren- 
der of state sovereignty, but that the government would 
extend its paternal care to effect a good currency and 
safe and easy exchanges? But the president, with a 
profound ignorance of both the spirit and the intention 
of the constitution, has told us that the people might as 
well expect the government to aid in the transportation 
of their merchandise, as to cause or establish a guod 


| system of exchanges. It is the first time that an Ame- 


rican president has uttered such a sentiment of disre- 
gard to an injured people; and I trust that their indigna- 
tion will make it the last. If this is to be the establish- 
ed doctrine and policy of the government, each state 
will, or might as well, stand in the relation of separate 
and distinct nations; for each will bear the same relation 
to the other, so far as currency is concerned, as Canada 
does to the United States, or the different nations of 
Europe do to each other. And the quicker they reas- 
sume the power over commerce, the better will it be for 
their interest and happiness. 


The miserable bunglers of the executive, who have 
attempted to regulate and improve the currency, have 
not yet discovered that they are totally ignorant of the 
subject, and have failed in their experiments; and even 
now feel disposed, like a bewildered pilot, to let the ship 
of state float at the mercy of the winds and the waves, 
in hopes of reaching a safe point which their pretended 
skill could not attain, or leap into the long-boat, and de- 
sert the crew. 

The president, after writing us a long message con- 
taining many maxims of sound policy, many long sen- 
tences of sophisms, much plausibility, and more bad 
reasoning, finally hands us over, by way of recommen- 
dation, to his secretary of the treasury, bor the details of 
his new schemes and untried experiment. I will use 
this occasion to express “id utter abhorrence of the long 
essays which are annually given by our executive to 
the representatives of the people and the states. The 
executive seems to think it his duty to send us a lon 
lecture upon our public duties, and assuines as auch 
importance as if he were a professor lecturing a class 
of sophomores upon the principles of philosophy, and 
schooling us in the line of our duty. 

The king (or now the queen) of England and the 
king of France send their messages or speeches to the 
parliament or the chamber of deputies, of. about a 
span’s length, simply saying that the nation Is at peace 
with the world, the king is thankful for the supplies 
granted, and that he will take pleasure in carrying out 





such measures as the parliament or chambers Inay 
think proper to promote the interest of the nation. It 
either the king of England or the king of France were 
to threaten a veto, neither would hold his crown a 
month, if he would escape with his head. I think it 
ought to be an impeachable offence for any executive 
officer of government to send a message or communi- 
cation to congress longer than a column of an ordinary 
newspaper, unless, after that space, statistics and tabu- 
lar exhibits should require more. 

The secretary of the treasury has sent us a volume of 
eighty-eight large pages, laying off his subject, like the 
monster in grave history, into “seven heads and ten 
horns.” Lhave read it by candlelight and by daylight; and 
in gro ing through it for a clear idea, I could not find 
one! Now and then you will find a beggarly thought 
enshrouded in a whole mist and cloud of words. But 
his thoughts and ideas are like the arts of the cuttle-fish, 
which, naturalists inform us, when pursued, throws out, 
as quick as magic, a dark liquid which embarrasses 
and bewilders its pursuers, whilst it escapes from pur- 
suit amid its own self-created darkness. You pursue 
his thoughts, but in the pursuit you are left in darkness. 
If the secretary of the treasury is a man of delicate and 
refined feelings, I would not have suffered the perturba- 
tion of mind which he must have endured, whilst he 
was thinking of and writing that report, for all the pub- 
lic money which he has handled for the last four years. 
I could never fully realize to my mind the description 
which Milton has given of one of his heroes, whe was 
confused and disappointed, until I read the secretary of 
the treasury’s report. Milton describes a personage 
who attempted a great reform—not, perhaps, 1n curren- 
cy, but in civil government—(and in quoting Milton I 
do not wish to interfere with the criticisms of my elo- 
quent friend from New York, (Mr. Hoffman,] and my 
no less able friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Pickens, ] 
who heve rendered him, by their able review, of such 
questionable authority.) This reformer was disappoint- 
ed, as the secretary has been, and was humbled from 
his high estate; and “nine times the space which mea- 
sures day and night to mortal man,” he lay “confound- 
ed, though immortal.”’ And if that wmortal personage 
could not recover his faculties for nine days, amidst the 
ruin around him, why should we be surprised that it 
should take Mr. Woodbury, who is only mortal, nine 
times nine days to regain his, amid the distress and 
ruin which he has created? In good sooth, I have no 
doubt that he was confounded whilst writing. Indeed, 
I am satisfied that he had not regained any of his facul- 
ties, save his “modest assurance,’’ when he asked con- 
gress to give him these powers, and to make him, ac- 
cording to his will and judgment, the sole receiver and 
disburser of the public moneys. 


And here, Mr. Chairman, I will claim the kind atten- 
tion of the committee whilst I say a few words in rela- 
tion to the treasury department, and the bill under con- 
sideration granting it additional (I might say unlimited) 
powers. I feel conscious, Mr. Chairman, that what- 
ever I may say can have but little weight in this house 
or with the nation; but I should be happy if I could flat- 
ter myself that any thought which I may express would 
awaken reflection in the mind of any member of this 
house, or any citizen not a member. The day was, 
Mr. Chairman, when a public officer thought himself 
an officer of the country and responsible to the laws. 
Things have changed. Now, every officer, however 
important or insignificant, considers isseatt an execu- 
tive officer, and reponsible to the executive. This mo- 
dern doctrine has obtained, and therefore I must con- 
sider the bill in relation to modern usage and construc- 
tion. Still, I will offer my protest against the construc- 
tion. It might be more curious than profitable to ac- 
count for this transition of custom and construction.— 
Perhaps it may be found in the fact, that, as general 
Jackson had overwhelming popularity, and rewarded 
most liberally his partisan friends, each who felt anx- 
ious to be promoted thought that, by placing himself 
under the executive wing and will, he would be sooner 
rewarded for his servility; and congress, under the zeal 
of party feeling, thought that their friend and chief could 
not err—that the president “could do no wrong’’—and 
therefore acquiesced. Whilst I know this to be the 

revailing construction in this house and out of it, still 
will venture, perhaps with temerity, to express my 
disagreement. 

The secretary of the treasury is an officer not known 
in the constitution. Then, under the constitution he 
can claim no powers. He has been created by law, 
and to that law he should look for not only his existence 
as an officer of government, but for the powers and 
duties which have been assigned to him. And he 
should look to all the laws (and not to the executive) 
which assign him duties, for the quantity and discretion 
of duty which may be imposed upon him to discharge. 
He is not to look to the nominating power for his au- 
thority of action, but to the creating power. The law 
brings him into being, and the law alone rightfully pre- 
scribes his power of action. ‘The executive might have 
exercised the constitutional negative at the time of his 
creation; but it gave its sanction to the law, and in 
that sanction it yielded its acquiescence to all the pow- 
ers of the secretary of the treasury which run with and 
are contained in the law of his creation, and to the sub- 
sequent laws which enlarge or restrain his sphere of 
duty. A question of great interest might here naturally 
arise, whether the powers granted by the constitution 
and those granted by the laws should be decided by a 
common rule of interpretation. I have not the time 
now, if I possessed the ability, to make an argument 
upon the true rules of construction of both the constitu- 
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tion and the laws. I will content myself for the present 
by quoting a rule laid down by Mr. Madison, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Ingersoll, in 1831. " “A constitution, (says 
Mr. Madison,) being derived from a superior authority 
[to the laws,] is to be expounded and seer not con- 
trolled or varied, by the subordinate authority of a legis- 
lature. A law, on the other hand; resting on no higher 
authority than that possessed by every successive legis- 
lature, its expediency as well as its meaning is within 
the scope of the latter.” If this rule is correct, the se- 
cretary of the treasury should direct his eye to congress 
in the discharge of “his official duties, and not make 
himself, as he has made himself, or allowed himself to 
be made, the supple instrument in the executive hands. 

Those who urge that the president has entire control 
over the secretary of the treasury, because he has the 
power under the constitution to nominate to office, run 
into error; and, in order to make their construction 
more plausible, assume (what is not the fact) that the 
secretary is a mere subordinate auxiliary officer of the 
executive department; that the president is not only re- 
sponsible for his own acts, but is responsible for the 
acts of all officers of government whom he may no- 


minate; and being responsible, they maintain, for the 
acts of the secretary of the treasury, he has a right 


to control the actions of the secretary, and to assume, 
in the secretary’s stead, the entire responsibility of 
the secretary’s acts. The president, I humbly con- 
ceive, has the mere right to nominate (or he may sus- 
pend) a person to discharge the duties of the office of 
secretary of the treasury; the senate, a co-ordinate 
branch of the executive, quoad the appointing power, 
have a right to confirm or to reject the nominee. This 
gives no power to either to control the actions of the 
secretary. But it is the law that throws dignity and 
duties around the secretary, and the law assigns his 
powers and his obligations. For the fidelity of dis- 
charging his duties, he becomes.responsible neither to 
the nominating nor the appointing power, but he be- 
comes only responsible himself to the law; and for an 
infraction of the law or malfeasance in office, he is 
amenable to the law, and answerable before tribunals 
adequate to pronounce decision of acquittal or condem- 
nation for all of his official acts. The president may 
nominate—congress can abolish. If the modern doc- 
trine is correct, as has been assumed, that the right of 
the president to nominate to office carries with it a right 
to control the acts of a secretary, then the president, 
who has legislative power as wel as executive duties 
to perform, (for no fase can be passed without the sig- 
nature of the president,) can, by a parity of reasoning, 
not only interpret and control, and arrest the operation 
of the law which he has signed, (as has been done,) but 
he can set the constitution at defiance, and find his 
justification, not in the sanctions of that instrument, or 
in the written law of the land, but by assuming the re- 
sponsibility of outraging both—seek hie justification in 
making an appeal, not to the tribunals of the country, 
but to the American people, to countenance his attack 
upon the institutions of the country, upon the co-ordi- 
nate departments of government—for assuming: sole 
executive and legislative power—and for arrogating un- 
controlled power over the secretary of the treasury and 
the currency and money of the government. hen 
the representatives of the people of the several states 
framed the constitution, they assigned the president his 
duties, and required him, in the Seehtens of those offi- 
cial duties, to make his conduct quadrate with that in- 


strument; nowhere recognizing his nght to control a | 


public officer in the discharge of his legal duties; no- 
where recognizing his right, in justification of an infrac- 
tion of the constitution and the laws, to appeal to the 
people, in order to gain their sympathy or contempt, 
their forgiveness or their censure. Every usurper ap- 
peals to the people: Caesar appealed to the people; so 
did Cromwell and Bonaparte; all deceived the confi- 
dence of the people, and each trampled upon their lib- 
erties. A candidate for office may appeal to the people 
—a public officer should appeal to the law; and if the 
law will not suit the people, they can order their repre- 
sentatives to alter it. Whether these views are correct 
or not, they are still the sentiments I entertain; and, 
holding them, I am free to give them utterance; for I 
believe this to be a time when every representative of 
the people should think audibly. 

The law of September 11, 1798, entitled “an act to 
establish the treasury department,” declares, in the first 
section, 

“That there shall be a department of the treasury, a 
secretary of the treasury, a comptroller, an auditor, a 
treasurer, a register,’ d&c. 

“Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the comptroller to su- 
verintend the adjustment and preservation of the pub- 
fic accounts; to examine all accounts settled by the 
auditor, and certify the balances arising thereon to the 
register; to countersign all warrants drawn by the se- 
cretary of the treasury, which shall be warranted by 
law; to report to the secretary the official forms of all 
papers to be issued in the different offices for collecting 
the public revenue, and the manner and form of keep- 
ing and stating the accounts of the several persons em- 
ployed therein. He shall, moreover, provide for the re- 
gular and punctual payment of all moneys which may 
be collected,” &c. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
receive and keep the moneys of the United States, and to 
disburse the same upon warrants drawn by the secretary 
of the treasury, countersigned by the comptroller, recorded 
by the register, and not otherwise. He shall take receipts 
for all moneys paid by him, and all receipts for moneys 
received by him shall be endorsed upon warrants signed 





by the secretary of the treasury; without which war- 
rant, se signed, no acknowledgment of money received 
into the public treasury shall o valid. And the said 
treasurer shall render his account to the comptroller 
quarterly, (or oftener, if required,) and shall transmit a 
copy thereof, when settled, to the secretary of the trea- 
sury. He shall, moreover, on the third day of every 
session of congress, lay before the senate and house of 
representatives fair and accurate copies of all accounts 
by him, from time to time, rendered to and settled with 
the comptroller, as aforesaid; as also a true and perfect 
account of the state of the treasury. He shall at all 
times submit to the secretary of the treasury and the 
comptroller, or either of them, the inspectior. of the mo- 
neys in his hands; and shall, prior to the entering upon 
the duties of his office, give bond, with sufficient secu- 
rity, to be approved by the secretary of the treasury and 
comptroller, in the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, payable to the United States, with condition for 
the Faithful | performance of the duties of his office, and for 
the fidelity of the persons tobe by him employed; which bond 
shall be lodged in the office of the comptroller of the trea- 
sury of the United States.” 

Section 5 assigns the duties of the auditor. 

Section 6, of the register. 

“Sec. 8. That no person appointed to on J office in- 
stituted by this act shall, directly or indirectly, be con- 
cerned or interested in carrying on the business of trade 
or commerce; or be owner, in whole or in part, of any 
sea vessel; or purchase, by himself, or another in trust 
for him, any public lands or other public property; or 
be concerned in the purchase or disposal of any public 
securities of any state or of the United States; or take 
or apply to his own use any emolument or gain for ne- 
gotiating or transacting any business with said depart- 
ment, other than shall be allowed by law. And if any 
person shall offend against any of the prohibiuons of 
this act, he shall be deemed guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanor, and forfeit to the United States the pen- 
alty of three thousand dollars, and shall, upon convic- 
tion, be removed from office, and forever thereafter be 
incapable of holding any office under the United States,” 


Cc. 

In 1817, March 3, four auditors were created, and 
one comptroller, additional; but the restraints upon each 
officer are as great as in the law of 1798. 


I cannot, Mr. Chairman, but pause here for a mo- 
ment to admire the great wisdom and foresight of the 
wise framers of these statutes in guarding the;public mo- 
neys of the people, by the variety of officers which they 
have ened be guards and checks upon each other. 
They knew the frailty of human nature, and itsimpotency 
to resist the seductive influence of temptation. By these 
statutes, we find that even the secretary of the treasury 
could not touch one dollar of the public money; that he 
had as little control over it as any other officer of the 
government. 


By the extracts of the statutes which I have read, it 
will be perceived that the same law which created the 
secretary of the treasury, created co-ordinate, and I 
maintain co-equal, officers of that department, who were 
as independent of the secretary of the treasury as they 
are independent of the secretary of war; who are as in- 
dependent of the president as they are independent of 
each other. ‘They are not to look to any power but the 
law, and that they are to obey. ‘The treasurer is re- 
quired to give a large bond. ‘T’o whom? to the secre- 
tary of the treasury? No, sir, to the nation. Then he 
is responsible to the nation, and not to the secretary.— 
The co-ordinate officers, the comptrollers, the auditors, 
the treasurer, and the register, hold no responsibility to 
the secretary; congress have appointed them guards 
upon the public money and upon the secretary of the 
treasury; and I fondly hope that they will so regard 
themselves. Rumor hes reached my ear, upon the 
wings of the wind, that some officers have been consi- 
dered too honestly faithful to the law, and would not 
bend to advice from a particular direction. It will be 
understood where I wish it to be, when I say to them, 
be firm and faithful to the Jaw and your duty. I will 
say to those officers in Washington and out of it, whe- 
ther I know them or not, whether they are conserva- 
tives, whigs, or Van Buren men, as long as they are 
faithful to the laws, and firmly resolved to do their duty, 
I beg them to consider me as their friend. _ Let them 
do their duty to the people and the laws, and, if perse- 
cution should fora them, I care not how dark the 
cloud, how fearful the storm, as long asI have a place on 
this floor, I will raise my humble voice in their defence. 

But, to examine for a moment the bill on your table. 
What does the committee of ways and means propose 
by that bill? In a bill of ten little ‘sections, to blot out 
from your statute book all the many laws which creat- 
ed, regulated, restricted, and restrained the secretary of 
the treasury; and to destroy the enactments of our fore- 
fathers, which so cautiously guarded the public moneys 
of the people. To destroy the power, or to surrender 
it, of the congress of the United States over the reve- 
nues of the nation, and to place it all in the hands and 
under the control of the secretary of the treasury. This 
is not all; the bill proposes more: it proposes to give to 
the secretary, singly and alone, not only power over the 
money of the nation, but it also invests him with legis- 
lative powers. It propvses, in the very first section, af- 
ter saying that “the collectors of the customs,” “post- 
masters,” &c., shall be “receivers” and “fiscal agents,” 


that they shall be governed “by any regulation of the trea- | : 
sury department” “which, in its wisdom, it may think | and it required the sternest philosophy to resist 1tS Cor 
In the fourth section, after saying | 


necessary,” &c. ( 
that the receiving officers of the revenues “n 
lowed any necessary additional expenses for clerks, 


se“ 








fire-proof chests or vaults, (as if the keeper of the kev 
of a vault could not have the same ready access ty 5; > 
he would have to his own private bureau,) or ther ™ 
cessary expenses of safe-keeping, transferring, and dic 
bursing said moneys;—all such expenses, of eve; ha. 
racter, to be first expressly authorized by the secretar of 
the treasury, whose direction upon all the above Bubjeer / 
by way of regulation AND OTHERWISE, are to be stric i 
followed by 2 the said officers.” baie J 

_In the fifth section, he has the power “to appoint Spe. 
cial agents, as occasion may require, with such reasona 
ble compensation as he may allow;” “and reports are t, 
be made in all cases, as the secretary in his discretion 
shell direct.” . 

I ask any candid mind if it is in the power of Jap. 

age to give more absolute and unqualified power over 
the money of the nation, and over ever officer whois tore. 
ceive or pay it, than is given by this bill to the secretary of 
the treasury? Can such a measure ever receive the sano. 
tion of a majority of the representatives of freemen? 
That such a bill should be received in this house, w;:). 
out exciting the strongest feelings of indignation, gy,. 
prises me. That this house should Hatibuithy allow any 
committee to ask them, without prompt resentment, tj 
surrender their rights, and the rights of those whom 
they represent, into the hands of one single individual 
excites my distrust for the spirit of its independence — 
Even the slavish members of a Turkish divan would 
rebel against such a measure. If the representatives of 
the people abandon their interests on this floor, I have 
greatly mistaken the genius and character of my coun- 
trymen, if they will not quickly abandon them. [| use 
this language in ne spirit of censure or threat, but jn 
prophecy. 

e have wandered beyond our reckoning; we haye 
been floating in an unknown sea! and our pilots are 
ignorant of the seas, the winds, and the stars. This 
they have proved; but still they call on us to trust to 
them, although they have run us aground; they promise 
to run on another tack, and say they can escape the 
reefs and the breakers. They are in a fog, but are sti 
determined to rush recklessly on, instead of using the 
anchor, and run the ship of state they know not where. 

It is a good, a safe maxim with the merchanis—] 
hope and trust it will become the maxim of the farmers 
and the mechanics—never to trust those twice, who have 
deceived them once. I was in the panic session of the 
twenty-third congress, one of the youngest (1 know the 
humblest) members on this floor. When the rash, now 
all know the ruinous, experiment was proposed, almost 
the entire executive party predicted that it was the com- 
mencement of a golden era—that every mechanic 
would have all his pockets filled with gold. I might 
read extracts from fifty speeches to prove this assertion, 
if it were necessary. f could read extracts from fitiy 
speeches, made by the opponents of that measure, to 
prove that they predicted all the dire effects which the 
whole nation are now groaning under, if that visionary 
scheme should be adopted. 

What were then promises on the one side have proved 
as deceptive as what was then prediction on the otheris 
now sad reality. If the half-starved children, and thy 
haggard looks of their miserable mothers and agonized 
fathers, which we all have left behind us in our districts, 
be not sufficient proof of the fact, it is to be found in 
the evidence of the fact that the president has convok- 
ed us at this unseasonable and unusual period. When 
I saw then around me the grave and experienced, the 
learned and practical men, discussing the whole policy 
of our currency and our government, I felt too distrus'- 
ful of my ability, though confident in my judgment, to 
participate in that debate. But when I have scen that 
experiment fail, and the same-men who urged it press 
upon us. another—an experiment which I believe will 
make the rich poor and the poor miserable—I ain un- 
willing to be a silent voter; and, however limited my 
range of thought and ability, Iam still resolved to speak 
the inmost feelings of my mind, if this speech were t0 
be my last; for diffidence in this crisis I do not regard 4 
virtue. 


What is the character of our currency now? whats 
the character of our exchanges? what, let me ask you 
is the condition of our people? Miserable beyond de- 
scription or parallel. What were the people promise¢; 
if they would go against the United States bank, and 
go for the humbug experiment? They were promised 
all that the imagination could throw out to eager hope. 
The farmer was told that the Bank of the United States 
checked his energies and caused a failue in his whea! 
crops; the mechanic was told that he would never be 4 
rich man as long as there was a United States bank; 
the merchant was told that exchanges would be 1m- 
proved if he would but aid in destroying the monster, 
the professional man was led to believe that he would 
never have a patient, or a client, or a marital rite ‘0 
perform, if he did not join in a cry against Nick Biddle 
and the bank. All were promised, and too many be- 
lieved, that if they would war against the monster bank; 
the whole land would flow in gold and silver; that the 
imagination of the travelling Spaniard through South 
America would be changed from conceit to vivid an‘ 
tangible reality; that the houses would be covered wit! 
gold and silver; that the trees would bear ambrosial fru!'s 
of vegetable gold; that the whole nation would be @” 
EF! Dorado and a specie paradise; that all might volup- 
tuously live without working, and be rich without, 10° 
dustry. This picture was delightful to the imaginatio” 


athe 


tivating influence. For who, Mr. Chairman, would la- 


may be al-| bor for wealth, if he can gain it by idleness? 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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